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Summer Reading 


for Children 


RIFLES FOR WATIE 
Harold Keith 


A gripping tale of the American Civil War. The American 
edition was awarded the Newbery Medal for 1957 128 6D NET 


HERE COMES HARRY 
Hilda Lewis 
Set in fifteenth-century London, this story tells of Harry 
Rushden’s friendship with the little king Henry VI. Illus- 
trated by William Stobbs 128 6D NET 


RED INDIAN FOLK 
AND FAIRY TALES 
Ruth Manning-Sanders 
A charming collection of traditional stories of mystery and 
humour. Illustrated by C. Walter Hodges 128 6D NET 


JOHNNY THE CLOCKMAKER 
Edward Ardizzone 
Despite his parents’ sighs of ‘Johnny is up to his nonsense 
again’, Johnny is determined to make a grandfather clock. 
Illustrated by the author 108 6D NET 


Oxford University Press 
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Brock Books 


The House of Four 
Seasons 


by Roger Duvoisin 

12/6 - 9% X 8 - 32 pages 

A riot of colour—teaching what 
happens when the primaries are 
mixed. A family buys a house—and 
each wants to paint it a different 
colour representing the seasons. Full 
of gaiety and charm. 

Ages 3-7. Picture Book 


Doctor with Wings 


by Allan Aldous 
12/6 - 8} X 54 - 128 pages 
This book has the enthusiastic 
support of the Flying Doctor 
Service, who say it gives an 
accurate picture of the Service 
and conditions under which it 
operates, as well as life generally 
in the Territory. Fiction, with a 
real-life background. 

Ages 11 upwards 


as 











The Arabs 

by Harry B. Ellis 
12/6 - 9 X 54 - 128 pages 
‘An historical sketch . . . effectively 
presented . . . to show how the 
Arabs came, through Islam, to 
rule an empire that stretched from 
S-W. France to the borders of 
Turkestan . . . and to relate their 
unchanging daily life to their past 
achievements and present 
potentialities.” Times Lit. Supp. 
‘A well-printed, well-illustrated 
book that will set a 10-year-old on 
the right camel track.’ 

Times Ed. Supp. 
Ages 11 upwards 


New 5-8 Brock Books: 


‘AMELIA AND THE ANGELS 
Muriel Hooper 


SEVEN DAYS WITH JAN 
Mary Cockett 


Send for our catalogue 





Brockhampton Press 
Market Place Leicester "4 











HARRAP BOOKS 


The Story of 
Rama and Sita 


Here, beautifully retold for children, are the 
adventures of the Indian hero, Rama. 


6 plates in colour by Charles W. Stewart, 10/6 





REBE P. TAYLOR 


The Concert by the Lake 


Four young musicians create a symphony on tape, 
using their own playing and the sounds of the 
countryside. Illustrated. 7/6 





HERBERT KAUFMANN 


The Lost Sahara Trail 


From his intimate knowledge of the desert, 
Kaufmann makes a brilliant chronicle of 
suspense, danger, and excitement. 


Illustrated by M. Richter, 10/- 





ROBERT MARTIN 


The April Story 


“A crisply written story of a young boy’s battle to 
become a civil airline pilot” — Manchester E. News. 
The author's October Story featured car racing. 

Illustrated. 9/6 

















Mr Fairweather and His Family by Margaret Kornitzer, 
illustrated by Margery Gill. In this picture story book, which 
is intended to explain adoption to young children, lonely 
Mr and Mrs Fairweather are made happy when they adopt 
two children. 9s 6d 


A Child’s Garden of Verses by Robert Louis Stevenson, 
illustrated by Leonard Rosoman. A completely re-designed 
edition of this famous collection of poems. 9s 6d 


The Middle Moffat by Eleanor Estes, illustrated by Louis 
Slobodkin. The second book about the delightful Moffat family 
describes the adventures of Jane. 12s 6d 


The Street Musician by Paul Berna, illustrated by Richard 
Kennedy. After successfully solving one mystery (as told 
in A Hundred Million Francs) Gaby’s gang set out to unravel 
a new one. 12s 6d 


Viking’s Sunset by Henry Treece, illustrated by Christine Price. 
The third book about the Viking warrior, Harald Sigurdson, 
describes his strange voyage which finally lands him in North 
America. 12s 6d 


The Fifth Testament by Ernest A. Gray. Britannicus recalls 
the last months of Christ’s life from the point of view of a 
Roman soldier. 12s 6d 


BODLEY HEAD 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE 

















Noel Streatfeild 


NEW TOWN 


Her new Bell family story 

‘Admirable, racy, topical story.’ Scotsman 

‘Splendidly written.’ Books and Bookmen 
Illustrated by Shirley Hughes 10s 6d 


Naomi Mitchison 


THE RIB OF THE GREEN UMBRELLA 


‘Thrilling yet authentic tale.’ Naomi Lewis 
‘Beautifully written novel.’ The Guardian 
‘Edward Ardizzone’s cool shadowy drawings nicely 
complement a swift searching prose.’ 

New Statesman 10s 6d 


Allan Campbell McLean 


MASTER OF MORGANA 


‘An adventure story written with real distinction.’ 
New Statesman 

‘Alpha plus — like John Buchan at his best.’ 
Times Literary Supplement 10s 6d 


C. Pullein Thompson: 
RIDE BY NIGHT 


‘Full of adventure and suspense with plenty of 
exciting illustrations.’ Church Times 10s 6d 


Wild Horse Kingdom 
MEL WAYNE 


‘Splendid account of a man’s dream fulfilled : the 
setting up of a pony ranch in Welsh border country. 
Fairly gallops along.’ Guardian 10s 6d 


COLLINS 














Dirk’s Dog, Bello 
MEINDERT DEJONG 


This delightful book tells of a little Dutch boy’s amusing 
struggles to keep and feed a dog he has rescued from 
a shipwreck. Illustrated. 12s 6d net 


The Cornish Giant 

The Story of Richard Trevithick, 
the Father of the Steam Locomotive 
L. T. C. ROLT 


The author here tells the remarkable story of one of 
the greatest mechanical engineers of all time. Illustrated 
with line drawings and photographs. 12s 6d net 


My Favourite Car Stories 
Edited by STIRLING MOSS 


Selected by Stirling Moss, this thrilling collection of 
car stories has everything from rally driving to taxi 
driving, including war stories and plenty of comedy. 
Illustrated. 10s 6d net 


The Girl’s Own Book 


of Outdoor Hobbies 


Edited by CLARE WESTCOTT 


Here is a magnificent book for the girl who likes to be 
out-of-doors and doing something constructive or active. 
Superbly illustrated. 12s 6d net 
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The well-established series of 


REAL BOOKS 


includes authoritative but lively books for 


interested children of many subjects 


Electronics: EDWARD STODDARD 10s 6d suum 
Magic: JOSEPH LEEMING 

Red Indians: MICHAEL GORHAM 

Games: JOSEPH LEEMING 

Crime Detection: M. C. BONNER 

Science Experiments: JOSEPH LEEMING 
Christopher Columbus: /RVIN BLOCK 
Gold: HAROLD COY 

Horses: JAY SHERMAN 

Wild West: ADOLPHI REGLI 

Spies: SAMUEL EPSTEIN & BERYL WILLIAMS 
Dolls and Dolls’ Clothes: CATHERINE ROBERTS 
Abraham Lincoln: MICHAEL GORHAM 
Amazing Animals: ALEC DICKINSON 
Cowboys: MICHAEL GORHAM 

Amazing Birds: EVE MERRIAM 

Ships: /RVIN BLOCK 

Insects: JANE SHERMAN 

Photography: WILLIAM P. GOTTLIEB 

Jokes: MARGARET GOSSETT 

Amazing Scientific Facts: JANE SHERMAN 
Buffalo Bill: ADOLPH/ REGLI 

The Mounties: /RVIN BLOCK 
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THE PATH OF THE RAVEN 
By ALAN BOUCHER 
Illustrated by Toni Patten 


“An unusual setting for a most distinguished book ; this 
is the story of Iceland at the time of bewilderment and 
conflict between the radicalism of Christianity and 
the conservatism of the old religions. Recommended 
highly.”—-Books and Bookmen. 


“Iceland has a rich history which has rarely been tapped 
by the modern story teller. At the same time, if an 
author intends to base a tale on the great days of Iceland, 
it is essential that it should be based on a profound 
knowledge of the life of the times. Alan Boucher has 
precisely this knowledge and he exploits it to the full in 
this exciting and unusual story of the adventures of a 
fifteen year-old Icelandic boy of the eleventh century.”— 


12/6d Teachers World 
CONSTABLE 

















Popular Picture 
Books written 
and tllustrated 
by Hardie Gramatky 


LITTLE TOOT 12/6 


The story of a gay and frivolous 
tugboat who, when the test came, 
showed the stuff of heroes. 



















+ « + very attractive with gay, 
fresh as paint illustrations.” 

—PARENTS’ REVIEW 
2nd impression 


SPARKY 12/6 


The gay story, told in both text and spirited pictures, of an imaginative 
little trolley car who cannot keep his mind on his work. 


HOMER AND THE CIRCUS TRAIN 12/6 


. . « this tale is full of improbable happenings, described with a rare 
quality of humour and understanding, and illustrated with verve and 
realism.” TEACHERS WORLD 


HERCULES 12/6 


Here the imaginative creator of Little Toot presents a rival — Hercules, 
a little old-fashioned horse-drawn, fire engine ; his story is told with all 
the dash and brilliant colour that made Little Toot such a success. 


CREEPER’S JEEP 12/6 


Another fascinating picture book, this time with a fresh rural background 
and a farm family, not to mention a wonderful new shiny red jeep with 
all the latest attachments, a plough, a cultivator, a buzz saw, and even 
an automatic milker. 


THE WORLD’S WORK (1913) Ltd., KINGSWOOD, SURREY 
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The Royal Astrologer 


WILLIS HALL 
The adventures of Father Mole-Cricket, Royal 
Astrologer, have been broadcast not only in England 
but in America, Australia, New Zealand and on the 
Continent. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. 


Richard Church 


Heinemann now publish THe Cave, that extremely 
popular children’s book (Illustrated, 10s. 6d.). THE 
Betts or Rye, Richard Church’s latest book, will be 
published on September 19th (Illustrated, 12s. 6d.). 


Son of Charlemagne 
BARBARA WILLARD 


Vigorously, colourfully, the author re-creates the spirit 
of the Middle Ages while she tells the stirring tale of 
a lifelong adventure. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 


Rufty Tufty’s Island 


RUTH AINSWORTH 


An addition to the well-known series. Rufty Tufty, 
that popular Golliwog, has many delightful and exciting 
adventures on a desert island. Illustrated. 8s. 6d. 


Brock & Bruin 
JANET NICOLS 


“The first of what will un- 
doubtedly become a successful 
series is Brock and Bruin. 
Already well-known television 
personalities this bear and 
badger have just the right sort 
of homely qualities to make 
them lasting favourites.’ —Bir- 
mingham Post. Illustrated. 6s. 


HEINEMANN 













































Selected BLACKIE Books 


BUMBLETOWN 
TALES 
BRENDA MACROW 
Illustrated by Ruth Murrell 


A welcome successor to “Field 
Folk,” Brenda Macrow’s pre- 
vious book of verses about 
animals. 


™ A book which offers so much that is different, 
delightful and refreshingly humorous...” fohn aes 
s 








/\ 1 WISH, I WISH 
LISL WEIL 


A little girl and her 

_ secret wishes. A picture 
> story of the wonderful 
fairyland city of Florence. 
12s 6d 


THE SILVER THIMBLE STORY 
BOOK 


The six stories in this new and attractive volume are always 
very special favourites. Hansel & Gretel, Thumbelina, The 
Little Mermaid, The Snow Queen, Goldilocks and Cinderella 
are all gaily illustrated by Rie Cramer. 12s 6d 


WHITE HORSES AND BLACK 
BULLS 


ALAN C. JENKINS 


The story of a young boy, Paul-Christophe, his day-to-day 
life and his longing for a horse of his own, set against 
the background of the wild and lovely Camargue. Beautifully 
illustrated by Victor Ambrus. 10s 6d 






































HAMISH HAMILTON 
Best Books for Young Children 


A large and interesting list this Autumn 
includes 


new REINDEER books by 


DOROTHY CLEWES The Hidden Key 
CHARLOTTE HOUGH The Trackers 
GEOFFREY BOND The Ship’s Secret 


new ANTELOPE books by 


WILLIAM MAYNE The Fishing Party 
ALAN ROSS Danger on Glass Island 
BARBARA WILLARD The Dippers and Jo 
JEAN MACGIBBON Peter’s Private Army 
RAYMOND BRIGGS The Secret House 


new LOOK books by 


NOEL STREATFEILD Look at the Circus 
ANN HOGARTH Look at Puppets 
ALFRED DUGGAN Look at Castles 

BARBARA KER WILSON Look at Books 

EVELYN CHEESMAN Look at Insects 
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THE KINGDOM AND THE CAVE 

JOAN AIKEN Illustrated by Dick Hart. . ~ 
‘Sheer fantasy, with an Alice in Wonderland flavour ... . 
dialogue and situations are very funny.’—Books of the Month. 


IN THEIR ELEMENT 

MAURICE BURTON photographs and drawings. 12/6 
The story of water mammals told ‘in an easy going but 
authoritative manner . . His views on beavers and hippos 
are of particular interest. °—Times Literary Supplement. 


A SPELL AT SCOGGIN’S CROSSING 

LOUISE RILEY 13/6 
‘This is indeed a magical book, and Mr. David Knight's 
delicate illustrations beautifully convey its sparkle and gaiety.’ 
—Times Educational Supplement. 


Complete list available from Ww 
ABELARD-SCHUMAN LTD. (ACS) 
38 RUSSELL SQUARE, Lonpon, W.C.1 : 
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“History and English teachers should write in demanding 





a place for it in every Junior School Library.” 





—The Times Educational Supplement 


Paul Capon 


WARRIORS’ MOON 


A really good historical novel adventure story set in the 
Bronze age and centred on Stonehenge. Vivid, well- 
characterized and stimulating. 


12s 6d net 
HODDER AND STOUGHTON 
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B:A‘T*S*F+O-R:D 
ENGLISH LIFE SERIES 


Edited by PETER QUENNELL 








MEDIEVAL 
ENGLAND 


‘The experienced historian will 
find him a trustworthy guide to 
his memory and any intelligent 
beginner can read the book for 
pleasure as well as profit.’ - THE 
TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT 





30s 132 illustrations 











||| BATSFORD CAREER BOOKS 


RAILWAYS 





‘comprehensive - eminently ‘a very useful review.’ 
readable.” - NURSING TIMES - TRAINS ILLUSTRATED 


B-‘A:T-S-F-O-R:D 



































This is Joash, 
one of Sam Patrick’s 
30 full-page drawings— 


from the new book : 


YOUNG PEOPLE OF THE BIBLE 


Aware of the problems which confront youth today, SARA 
JENKINS has demonstrated the elemental spirit and heroism 
of the young people of Old and New Testament times in these 
thirty outstanding stories. 16s. 


THE JENNIFER GIFT 
Book 2 in “The Jennifer Series’ for girls by EUNICE YOUNG 
SMITH, about a family who rent a farm in Illinois. ‘Now that 
a second “Jennifer” book has been published, and with other 
titles promised it is time that this delightful series became 
familiar to English children . . . School libraries would do well 
to acquire the whole collection for their shelves. —The Times 
Educational Supplement. 15s. 


FOR VALOUR 


The Story of the Victoria Cross. Here Eric LEYLAND tells 
many tales of the courage and endurance of the men who 
have won this award. 15s. 


LET’S GIVE A SHOW 


How to plan puppet shows, plays, Punch and Judy shows, etc., 
without depending on any grown-up assistance. BILL and SUE 
SEVERN cover every aspect from selecting a cast, rehearsing, 
etc., to fixing lighting and seating. 15s. 


ERNEST THOMPSON SETON’S 
ANIMAL TRACKS AND HUNTER SIGNS 


A new edition of this classic by the famous naturalist/author 
is now available. It gives information on tracking and 
identifying many animals, bird and reptiles. 60 drawings. 
15s. The same author’s Two Little Savages will appear in 
a new edition later in the year. 


EDMUND WARD, 194 BISHOPGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
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nené GUILLOT 


RIDERS OF THE WIND is the story of Calvi 
—or Gogol—or Oulé—he has many names. He 
is a boy plunged into a haphazard journey 
across Africa in 1678 when the continent be- 
longed to nobody. Like all René Guillot’s books, 
this is a powerful, lyrical piece of writing with 
‘a splendid vitality’ New Statesman. Iilustraled 
by Richard Kennedy. 12s 6d 


wa LINKIN 


RISHI is the story of an Indian childhood during the twilight of the British Raj. 
Taya Zinkin, Guardian correspondent in India, has produced one of the out- 
standing children’s books of the year. ‘There is throughout the book, a ring of 
authenticity like the note struck from a piece of good glass’ Angela Milne, John 
O'London’s. Illustrated by D. Valentine. 12s 6d 


ROLLING ON 


MARY COCKETT'S tale 
of Dan and his grandfather 
who drives a steamroller. ///us- 
trated by Shirley Hughes. For 
6-9 year-olds. 10s Gd 


THE BOY WHO WANTED 
TO GO FISHING 


GERALDINE KAYE tells delightful stories of a small 
Malayan boy. ///ustrated by Peggy Fortnum. For 5-8 year- 
olds. 11s 6d 




















Illustration by William Stobbs from 4 Bundle of Ballads (O.U.P) | ; 
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Combined Ops. 


by ROSEMARY SUTCLIFF 


NCE, and only once to date, my Daemon 
has completely taken over the making of a 
book for me, telling me what to write and 
how to write it, and presenting me with a 
set of ready-made characters who only 
required putting down on paper, as though they were 
people I had known and loved, rather than creations 
of my own imagination. The result was The Eagle 
of the Ninth, for which I have had a very special 
affection ever since. All my other books, save for the 
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very early ones which came lightly and with easc, 
have been laboriously spun out of my own being, like 
spider’s silk — but probably with considerably more 
effort and discomfort, stress and exasperation than 
any spider has to put up with. My Daemon, however, 
still decides what each book is to be about, which is 
to say that it is the subject which chooses me, and not 
the other way round. No good for me, having finished 
one book, to look round anxiously for an idea for the 
next, even if I know the kind of idea I should like. 
(I have always wanted to write an 18th Century story 
with smugglers in it, but my Daemon says No, and 
the thing turns to mere cloak-and-dagger in my 
hands.) I have to wait, keeping, as it were, my doors 
and windows open; and one day something comes 
along, a paragraph in a book of local history, a few 
lines of a poem, a stretch of country that catches my 
imagination, or simply an idea out of the blue for no 
apparent reason at all, and my Daemon says, small 
but unmistakable, “All right, this is It. Now let's 
begin.” 

The Lantern Bearers was one of these ideas out of 
the blue. Not even an idea really, just a thought 
drifting around and looking for somewhere to settle. 
I was making the toast and tea for breakfast one 
morning and thinking of nothing in particular, when 
it occurred to me (that is the undisciplined way my 
mind works) how very wide of the mark the usual 
history book accounts of the withdrawal of the Roman 
Legions must be. 

One leaves school with a vague idea that the Romans 
came, remained in Britain as a military occupation 
force, never becoming mingled with the native 
population, for approximately the same time as lies 
between the accession of the first Queen Elizabeth 
and the present day, and were then recalled to defend 
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their native land against the Goths and Vandals. The 
truth is of course far otherwise. The Legionaries 
were forbidden to marry while still with the Eagles, 
but being far from home, with twenty years or so of 
military service in front of them, they overcame the 
difficulty by taking unofficial wives from the native 
population, and making honest women of them when 
they retired. They then settled in the land of their 
long service, and their sons joined the Legions after 
them. There was no marriage ban on the Civilian 
Officials, nor on Officers above the rank of Centurion, 
and they intermarried freely from the first. So by the 
time the Empire fell to pieces, and the order for 
withdrawal came in 410, the matter had become a far 
more complicated and tragic one than the mere 
withdrawing of an occupation force. Many of the 
men who now made up the three Legions in Britain 
were native born and bred, they had British mothers 
and grandmothers and anything up to four hundred 
years of British roots behind them. They were not 
being called home from occupied territory, they were 
being ordered to leave their own country to the 
Barbarians and go off to die in defence of a concept 
called Rome that no longer meant very much to them. 
For many of them there must have been a 
heartbreaking conflict of loyalties before the transports 
sailed; and suddenly, standing over the grill and 
waiting for the kettle to boil, 1 wondered how many 
of them went “Wilful Missing” at the last moment. 

With rising excitement, I began to see the situation 
personified in one young soldier faced with that 
appalling choice. A boy bred (to make it as hard as 
possible for him) in the Service tradition of the type 
of family which in later years sent its sons for 
generation after generation into the Ghurka Rifles or 
an English County regiment. I began to wonder what 
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he would feel like if he chose Britain, took the way 
of a deserter and let his comrades sail without him; 
and what would happen to him afterwards. While 
I was wondering, the kettle boiled over and the toast 
went up in flames. 

I dealt with the crisis, and later consumed charred 
toast and marmalade with my mind in 5th Century 
Britain, my family wondering the while, whether | 
was overcome with remorse for past sins, trying to 
remember the name of something, or had merely been 
taken worse with an idea. 





Illustration by Charles Keeping from Lantern Bearers (O.U.P.) 


I began by going through any books of my own that 
might provide a page or two on the end of the Roman 
era. Arthur Weigell’s Wanderings in Roman Britain 
and Wanderings 1n Anglo-Saxon Britain gave me a 
little, so did The Romans in Britain by Bertram 
Windle, Collingwood’s Roman Britain and Vol. | of 
the Pelican History of England. Arthur Bryant’s The 
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Makers of the Realm yielded only a few words, but 
they were written in fire. One of the first things I 
discovered was that although the last regular Legions 
were withdrawn in 410, the last Auxiliary troops did 
not follow them until about forty years later. That 
pushed the start of my story on to 449 and made my 
hero an Auxiliary and not a Legionary officer, for if 
there were Imperial troops of any kind still in Britain 
after he made his choice, the story lost most of its 
force. It also opened up the tremendously exciting 
possibility that he might have come in contact with 
the historical hero who stood behind the legends of 
King Arthur!, for it is, I think, generally accepted 
now that the fighting years of that hero, chieftain or 
war lord or whatever he was, lay in the second half 
of the 5th Century and the beginning of the 6th. 

I turned to Gildas, Nennias, William of Malmsbury 
and Geoffrey of Monmouth. They made enchanting 
reading save for Gildas who was too busy telling 
everybody what he thought of them to be pleasant, but 
they either didn’t mention Arthur at all, or seemed too 
full of dragons to be really reliable. 

After that, I started on the County Library. I 
wanted books about the Roman withdrawal, the 
coming of the Saxons, the Dark Ages in general, 
Arthur in particular. I didn’t know the names of any 
of the books I wanted, but that was what they had to 
be about. The County Library, as always, rose nobly 
to the occasion, and after a frustrating delay while they 
searched the rest of the United Kingdom on my 
behalf, produced, among other books, the Battle for 
Britain in the 5th Century and The Rise of Wessex, 
both by T. Dayrell Reed. These proved to be treasure 
trove. They provided a possible and coherent 
reconstruction of the years between the fall of Roman 
Britain and the rise of Saxon England — desperate 
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and heroic years when the British people, far from 
lying down passively to be slaughtered, as was at one 
time believed, were fighting to the last ditch. Allo, 
in the first volume, the author had a good deal to say 
about the historical Arthur, even a theory to offer as 
to who he might have been by birth. And the theory 
seemed to me a good one. 

So gradually the background grew and took shape, 
and against this more or less fixed background, my 
own particular young soldier, his character and his 
fortunes and his reactions to those fortunes, began to 
develop. 

He was another descendant of Marcus’, and 
therefore he had to be called by one of Marcus’ names 
or a name derived from one of them. I had already 
used Flavius for the hero of The Silver Branch, so 
he became Aquila, and developed a character to suit 
his name. His home was the farm that Marcus had 
made below the South Downs three hundred years 
before, and Marcus’ signet ring with its flawed 
emerald was still in the family. 

But if the story was to deal with the Romano-British 
resistance to the Saxons, as well as with the fortunes 
of Aquila, that aspect of it, as well as Aquila’s private 
affairs, must be brought to a fit ending-off place ; one 
of those places where history reaches a climax or 
pauses for breath. The only place for the ending of 
The Lantern Bearers (the name had come already) 
was the Battle of Wallop, where the Romano-British 
won the first of a series of resounding victories over 
the Saxon hordes. It was, for the time being, the 
turning of the tide. But it did not happen until 472. 
So if Aquila was nineteen, which seemed a likely age, 
at the start of the story, he was going to be forty-three 
by the end. Since it was supposed to be a children’s 
book, that meant a son to carry on the interest, and 
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presumably a wife to produce the son. I gave him 
Ness and an “arranged” marriage ripening slowly into 
something else ; and I gave him Flavian, called after 
his father but commonly known as The Minnow 
because of one of those family jokes so small that 
viewed from outside the family they are almost 
invisible. I gave him the tragedy of his greatly loved 
sister because it was the kind of thing that must have 
happened so often ; as Flavia herself says, “Isn’t it 
always sor? ‘The men fight, and after the fighting, the 
women fall to the Conquerors.” And having done 
that, I knew (for I was beginning to understand him 
reasonably well by that time) what effect it would 
have on him; the hard defensive shell of bitterness 
and the fear of being hurt more than he could bear 
a second time that would maim his relationships with 
other people, especially anyone he loved, from that 
time forward ; and that it would take the rest of the 
book, and the help of most of the other characters in 
it, for him to work out his salvation. 

At which point my Daemon, ignoring the existence 
already of a large red exercise book dropsical with 
notes, and a vast number of hieroglyphics on the back 
of envelopes, said “Enough! Now come down to 
carth and start writing.” 

And so, on a clean new sheet of foolscap, The 
Lantern Bearers was begun, 





Illustration by William Stobbs from Kashtanka (O.U.P.) 








Illustration by William Stobbs from Kashtanka (O.U.P.) 
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On Illustrating Books 
by WILLIAM STOBBS 


OOK illustrators cannot exist without authors. 

There is, therefore, something faintly 

parasitical about them, rather like those small 

fish which attach themselves to the lower 

surfaces of sharks. Nothing could be worse 
for the morale. Sometimes the artist blames the 
author for deficiencies in ‘his own drawings. This is 
worse than to look the gift horse in the mouth. It is 
to hamstring it. The best authors deserve the best 
illustrators and on this plane there appears to be little 
back-biting criticism. In fact they inspire one 
another. 

The aim of the illustrator should be to create 
something with his own medium which the words have 
not attempted to achieve so that the total of words 
and graphic symbols is wider and deeper. 
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From a practical viewpoint, my advice to potential 
illustrators is as follows. Prepare yourself by 
drawing all day and every day. Draw everything you 
see, both in the world around you and in your mind’s 
eye. Having persuaded a publisher that you really 
are an illustrator, so that he gives you a manuscript, 
read it quickly to find out the locale and general facts 
about it. Now start collecting reference material 
from libraries and your own work. In general, the 
more material you collect, the richer your drawings 
will become. Then read the book slowly and 
carefully, taking notes of the characters meticulously 
and —— list of the page numbers of important 
incidents. Try to sense the particular atmosphere of 
the book so that you will know what kind of drawings 
will harmonise with it. Start to draw immediately 
you feel the book coming alive in your mind. These 
first drawings are most important, and often better 
than the more conscientiously worked up designs which 
are done later. Now work out a scheme of how many 
large and small drawings are required and check that 
there is a fairly even distribution throughout the book. 
Your mind now full of the particular atmosphere of 
the book you can start producing the finished 
illustrations. 

In the course of working, one usually finds a style 
emerging which is particularly right for the book. 
This means repeating the earlier drawings to bring 
them in line. 

It is vital to retain unity of style in all the work but 
at the same time variety of subject matter. Therefore 
you should lay out all the drawings on a table from 
time to time, to see that the book is growing and 
developing in the right directions. 

Most professional illustrators are very alive to 
technique — as are boxers and opera singers. ‘The 
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task of evolving a technique which is sufficiently 
flexible to encompass an infinite variety of subjects is 
something in which all illustrators are very concerned. 
In my own case, I find modifications to a basic style. 
are essential with almost every author. 

The book must achieve unity. Author, artist, 
typographer, block-maker, printer and binder must 
work together so that the ultimate result integrates. 
This of course is mainly the responsibility of the 
publisher. 

Illustrators are only worth having if they are 
creative. In the other arts, this word is so misused 
that it is almost impossible to find out what it means. 
So far as book illustration is concerned, however, the 
answer is simple enough to understand but difficult 
to achieve. It means that instead of producing 
misshapen shadows of the text by translating the words 
into pictures, the illustrator reads and understands the 
book and then creates visual images which are at one 
with it. If the drawing are alive and kicking without 
the words, they are beginning to be creative. If they 
also show originality of vision and technique, then they 
are creative. 





Illustration by William Stobbs from 4 Bundle of Ballads (O.U.P.) 





The New Books 


FOR CHILDREN UNDER TEN 


Baumann, H. The Crotchety Crocodile. Illus. by 
U. Schramm. 64 pp. 9X6} . . O.U.P. 12/6 

Herr Baumann’s stories are highly individual ; there is 
nothing at all like them in the lightness of their fancy, in the 
gentle kindliness of the world they describe, in the wisdom 
underlying their innocence. 

The Crotchety Crocodile is about Uncle Timsach, who 
used to be a gaffr at the Museum in Cairo, but who was 
pensioned off, most unfairly, when he reached the age of — 
by his own estimate — about one hundred and ten. Uncle 
Timsach wants the stone crocodile which he had discovered 
in the days of his prime. Ali, aged nine, wants a white camel. 
His sister Titi wants undisputed possession of Ibrahim the 
donkey. Are all these desires irreconcilable ? In the event 
they are not, but a great deal of water flows down the Nile 
before everyone is happy. 

This is a charming tale, told with a kind of delicate 


poetry, and illustrated by Ulrik Schramm with exquisite colour 
and line in which the whole land of Egypt springs beautifully 
to life. For the child with a love of words, of colour and 
of absurdity this will be an experience. 


Baumann, H. The Dragon Next Door. Illus. by M. 

Gill. 95 pp. 74 X 5 : : ‘ Harrap 6/6 
A family of foster children lives next door to a Chinese 

family and is frightened by this family’s preparations for the 
“Day of the Dragon.” ‘Thinking that the Chinese intend to 
kidnap one of their number they strategically and in great 
detail prepare an ambush but are surprised at the eventual turn 

of events. This story is an unusual but at times rather a 
confusing one, a confusion perhaps due to the translators. The 
translation may be the cause too of an occasional brusqueness 
and abruptness. One feels that the whole scene has been 
lifted from the ground so that it is a little detached from the 
life we know and this air of detachment is partly responsible 
for the frightening and rather bewildering impression received 

at times. In spite of its faults, however, there is a real piece 

of life here with an authentic touch of China about it, and 
the book is peopled by a very colourful assortment of children 
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and adults who are all sharply and vigorously defined. ‘Through 
the sometimes inept translation comes some fine writing and 
snatches of some of the poetry of the original. 


CaMERON, H. Little Yellow Shoes. Illus. by J. S. 
Goodall. 173 pp. 8 X 5 . Angus & Robertson 12/6 
There is much good stuff in these Bosnian folk-tales, with 
12/6 their fascinating sharing of interest between East and West 
ere is and with their many similarities with the folk-lore of other 
in the countries. Unfortunately the treatment is rarely happy. There 
7isdom are innumerable sophisticated or sentimental touches which 
immediately sound false. Some of these have no doubt been 
, who put in to pander to a supposedly softer generation ; others 
seem merely to indicate a lack of sensitivity. Mr. Goodall’s 
illustrations, thoroughly competent in draughtsmanship, are 
still further removed from the honest toughness of folk-tale. 
overed Such a pity. The material of the tales is excellent. 
camel. 9 Ciare,H. Seven White Pebbles. Illus. by C. Abbott 
m the Bodley Head 7/6 
—_ Guittot, R. Nicolette and the Mill. Illus. by C. 
e Nile Mozley , , , ‘ ‘ Bodley Head 7/6 
' Hewetr, A. Piccolo. Illus. by D.. Hart 
lelicate Bodley Head 7/6 
colour Stockton, F. The Griffin and the Minor Canon 
itifully Illus. by D. Gentleman ‘ , Bodley Head 7/6 
ur and The Acorn Library represents an interesting idea 
imperfectly realised. ‘There is a real need for stories which 
are short enough to offer a reasonably limited objective to 
6/6 children who have just learnt to read and long enough to look 
hinese like real books. It is desirable that such books should be 
for the attractively produced, with a clear large print and good 
yn illustrations. On the physical side the Acorn Library is 
1 great excellent. The books are’ printed with style and the 
al turn illustrations, if not to all tastes, are undeniably the work of 
ute 6 distinguished artists. The stories are less consistently 
. The satisfactory. 
queness Helen Clare, in Seven White Pebbles, has come nearest 
es been to realising the aim of the series. Her story of Polly who is 
nan the eight and who counts the seven days to her holiday has the 
onsible right tone, strict regard for the limited experience of the 
soluel reader, a satisfactory use of language. It seems also a little 
al piece dull, but not perhaps to eight year-olds. The clever-ugly 
ie ond pictures seem to have got the ages of the three children quite 
hildren wrong. 
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Piccolo is a pleasant story of Italian boy’s search for his 
donkey. Not much here, but all nicely to scale and just 
enough hardship to prevent the story becoming too cosy. 

It may have been worth reviving The Griffin and the 
Minor Canon and matching it with The Magic Fishbone, but 
surely not for this series. Both of these Victorian pieces are 
highly artificial in language and treatment. The Magic 
Fishbone is admirable if read aloud — and it is an exercise 
in virtuosity ; The Griffin is not quite good enough for this, 

As one might have guessed, René Guillot wins hands 
down, but his fantasy is far too subtle for the small child to 
tackle unaided. Beautifully written, and with superb 
illustrations, it calls for reading ability of a high order. A 
very fine story, it bursts the series wide open. 


CrassEn, S. The Singing Angel. Illus. by M. 
Shillabeer. 9 X 6 ‘ ‘ ‘ Dent 10/6 


A rather charming dented tale of a little angel-child 
who flies down to earth and visits an Austrian village where 
her presence comforts and heals a sick child ; and where her 
singing inspires a very old man not only to finish his carving 


of an angel which he has promised to his harsh landlord, but 
also to carve another angel for his young niece who visits him 
constantly with food and delicacies. The practical details of 
the story prevent the theme becoming too sentimental, and 
the format of the book is designed to attract the younger child. 


CresswELi, H. Sonya-by-the-Shore. Illus. by R. J. 
Wells. 63 pp. 9X6. . Dent 10/6 


A charming modern faivocse about a small girl who 
lives with her grandparents in a log cabin by the shores of 
a lake, and who has many of the wild forest folk for her 
friends. The arrival of the Bird of Dawn who takes her on 
his back over the lake to the big city is the beginning of a new 
life for Sonya — with Emil who operates a roundabout and 
his two children, Hans and Katya, who run a puppet show. 

After many adventures in which a magic puppet is lost, 
and the roundabout is stolen, they all return to Sonya’s cabin. 
As he flies them home, the Bird of Dawn spreads a beautiful 
silver bridge behind him, so that they may visit the city 
whenever they choose. An addition to the story-teller’s 
repertoire which will appeal to the seven - eight year-old little 
girl particularly. 
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for his # Denn, O. The Caretakers. Illus. by D. Clark 
d just 120 pp. 74 X 5} ‘s a ‘ Burke 6/6 
sy. Until two or three years ago, children’s librarians were 
nd the complaining of the dearth of books for children in the seven 
ne, but to ten age range. Several publishers have now seized the 
ces are waiting opportunity, and Burke are the latest to join them. 
Magic This story is a homely one of a small family who live in 
PXeTcise a city basement flat, and whose mother is offered a job as a 
or this. caretaker in a large country house. The children revel in 
- hands the new life, after their initial feeling of loneliness away from 
hild to the town, and settle down very happily until there is a threat 
superb of the house being sold. All ends brightly, however, and for 
ler. A the child whose reading is developing nicely, but whose 
vocabulary needs enlarging, this series will be an enormous 
help. 


10/6 @ JupaH, A. Henrietta in the Snow. Illus. by S. 
-, hild Hawkins. 53 pp. 843 X 6} ‘ ; Faber 8/6 
epten This is rather a sad story about Henrietta, the hen who 
has been living quite happily with a weasel for some time, 
but who finds that when winter comes the weasel’s friendliness 


> where 
ere her 
carving 


ae ton becomes confused with thoughts of and longings for roast 


chicken. Henrietta has to leave, therefore, with a fox, outwit 
him, and finally finds refuge in a bird sanctuary. It is a 
rather macabre story and perhaps somewhat frightening by its 
implications of treachery, but it is very true to the life and 
characters of the animals which the author brings into close 
and personal proximity. It is a thoughtful and unusual little 

10/6 book with a rich imaginative pattern and cool clear simple 
te whe writing helping to make a satisfying whole. The illustrations 
—_—, are expressive but occasionally a little hesitant in their line 
foe her which gives a somewhat misty definition. 


s her on # Turnsputy, L. Indian Fairy Tales. Illus. by H. 
yf a new Cook. 170 pp. 8X5 . . . Muller 12/6 
jout and Muller’s fairy tales make a most uneven series. Some 
show. of the old titles, by Joseph Jacobs and Roger Duvoisin, for 
: is lost, example, are as good as anyone could wish ; some of the 
”s cabin. others are laborious compilations. The latest volume is a 
eautiful Curate’s egg of a book. 
the city The folk-tales of India are a rich source for the story 
y-teller’s teller. ‘They include variants of stories familiar in Grimm 
ald little and elsewhere, but all are coloured with the inimitable manners 
of the East. It would be difficult to find today a country more 
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obviously made for folk-tales: an ancient civilization, a 
pervading and complex religious lore, an essentially rural 
society, a belated industrial revolution. There is an 
inexhaustible supply of good things. 

What has Miss Turnbull made of this? Her choice is 
good. There is a nice mixture of fable, comedy, poetry, 
simplicity and complexity. Unfortunately the editor has found 
it necessary to retell the tales “in her own words” and in so 
doing she has destroyed the elusive Eastern atmosphere ; the 
magic has flown out of the window. 


Weir, R. Little Lion’s Real Island. Illus. by W. F. 

Phillipps. 96 pp. 74 X5 . Harrap 6/6 
The hand-made toy lion in . the Gift Shop in the Village 
By The Sea has a longing to find his own land and after 
discussion with Francis, the owner of the shop, he and other 
animals set off in a toy boat to look for their respective 
countries. These however do not come up to expectations. 
The gentle noble lion finds cruelty, fear and loneliness, and 
it is not until he meets Francis again in the réle of Pan that 
he takes fresh heart and with his companions sets out to find 
their real country — the one that they believe in and which 
with faith they will find. This is a small work but it is large 
in conception and has a nobility and graciousness which 
distinguishes it from many of its fellows. It is a thoughtful 
work with more to it than the actual story — which alone 
will interest the very young reader for whom it is intended. 
There is an abundance of perfectly chosen detail which gives 
charm and poise and holds the story steadily in its own little 
world. The author shows a certain vision and throughout 
that vision pulsates beneath the surface of the action. But 
it is not fully developed and at times the author herself seems 
to lose it while the reader perceives it only spasmodically. 
But perhaps this is enough to give some depth and meaning 
to an unusual little story for this young age group. ‘The 
illustrations lack the deeper quality of the text, and while lively 

and detailed remain rather prosaic throughout. 


Woop, L. Hags On Holiday. Illus. by J. Kiddell- 
Monroe. 103 pp. 74 X 53... . Dent 12/6 
Miss Wood displays her " usual rich and _ vigorous 
imagination in this further story of the Hag Dowsabel. Here 
the Hag accompanies the Lindley children on holiday to Wales 
where she stays with two old friends in a cave on the sea 
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in 4 shore. ‘The children are staying with a stern maiden aunt 
> rural who has been embittered by a broken romance and it is 
: eventually through the activities of the Hag Dowsabel and 
her friends that the aunt finds happiness again. There is 
——" detailed ingenuity of thought here that stamps out people and 
“ places in clear and sharp relief and colours them gaily and 
- brightly. This is real magic and real fantasy that draws in 
1 ag and envelops the less clear and more staid and conventional 
“py figures of the Lindley children and gives them the reality that 
lie alone they would not seem to have. The fantasy is so casual 
and matter of fact that it is more real than the everyday 
world. The author lives in another world and has her feet 
6/6 more firmly planted there than on this world and her gifts 
Village are perhaps more of the imagination than of observation. Joan 
1 after Kiddell-Monroe’s illustrations have their usual beguiling 
d other quality and are a perfect compliment to the high individual 
spective quality of Miss Wood’s work. 
tations. 
ss, and 
j 
yo re FOR CHILDREN FROM TEN TO FOURTEEN 
1 which ' 
is large ALBERT, M.H. The Long White Road. Illus. by P. 


s which Windrow. 175 pp. 84 X 54 . Lutterworth Press 10/6 


ughtful The story of Sir Ernest Shackleton’s journeys in the 
h alone 


Antarctic is a natural still for young readers and to give 
Mr. Albert credit he has shown a considerable gift for 
selecting and editing the available details of Shackleton’s two 
great ventures: his attempt to reach the Pole in 1909 and 
his last expedition with the “Endurance” which culminated 
in the epic marches and voyages after his ship had been 

’ abandoned in the ice. But:even this author cannot avoid an 
odically. occasional impression of piling on the agony, authentic though 
meaning it is, although the impression may arise more from a certain 
». The limitation of style rather than from the repetition of similar 
incidents. One feels at times that if only the events had been 
related in more varied terms or their repetition more briefly 
referred to, the latter parts of the book would have been more 

12/6 readable and just as moving. ‘This is not story-telling at its 
vigorous very best, but it is a book that all might well read just as all 
1. Here might read about the conquest of Everest or Scott’s journey 
o Wales to the Pole. The fact still emerges that Shackleton is and 
the sea always will be a major legend. 
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Apous, A. Doctor With Wings. Illus. by R. Payne 

127 pp. 83 X 54 .  .  Brockhampton Press 12/6 
The “Flying Doctor” series on sound radio has probably 
caught the imagination of many listeners not yet enslaved by 
television, so that it is a great pleasure to find the remarkable 
organisation of which the airborne medical service is part and 
parcel used as the basis of an intelligently written book. David 
Locke arrives at Alice Springs with the idea that his doctor 
father will be taking off every whipstitch to take succour to 
isolated patients in the outback, only to find that he will 
probably fly about three times a year. The point is, of course, 
that the service is always there just as is the radio set-up which 
keeps “neighbours” no nearer than a hundred miles apart in 
touch with one another and with centres of supply, with law 
and order, with politics and weather. All these facets of the 
Australian radio links are revealed not by description and 
exposition but through the turns of the story which takes 
David to a distant homestead and eventually into the bush 
under coercion from his “mate,” the almost-delinquent Bert 
Wilson. It is a tribute to Mr. Aldous’ sure touch that the 
story does not become a mere vehicle but has a vital existence 
of its own, yet the reader will certainly learn a lot about 


Australia and Australians from Doctor With Wings. It is 
a pity though, that in Roger Payne’s otherwise admirable 
illustrations so many of the figures appear “posed” rather than 
caught in motion. 


Berna, P. The Street Musician. Illus. by R. 

Kennedy. 164 pp. 8X5 . .  Bodley Head 12/6 
The street musician is blind, melancholy, more than a 
little sinister. He plays his accordion in the most improbable 
places, in back streets of Louvigny where few people can be 
found to pay for their music. He lives with a disreputable 
gang of criminal types, presided over by the mysterious 

Monsieur Theo. Is he a crook ? It is all most puzzling. 


It is Gaby and his friends, last met in 4 Hundred Million 
Francs, who set out to solve the mystery ; they do not succeed, 
but inadvertently they stumble on the key to the mystery. 


Like so many of the continental writers whom we meet 
in translation, M. Berna has a genius for discovering odd 
quirks in character and for showing them against the aggressive 
normality of children. His child characters are most 
beautifully, consistently and convincingly drawn, as is the 
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setting in the untidy, infinitely fascinating back streets of 
suburban Paris. The story is an odd mixture of sentimental 
»bably and ruthless ; the same is true of the children. 
ed by Like other sequels The Street Musician lacks a little of 
rkable the spontaneous exuberance of the original. To say that it 
rt and is a little less good than 4 Hundred Million Francs still means 
David that it leaves most naturalistic stories of urban life far behind. 
doctor Here are real children, a real society, something of the poetry 
our . of the streets. 
Been: BLACKBURN, E. H. Land of the Silver Spruce. 173 pp. 
which 84 X 53 ‘ . .  Abelard-Schumann 12/6 
art ia Covered wagons en route for the Colorado mountains 
low provide a satisfying enough start for any book of adventure 
of the in the unsettled America of pioneer days After arrival at 
. oa Empire and finding of a settled home through circumstances 
eaten at first sad but eventually happy, the locating of a gold pocket 
» tush ensures continuation of excitement and strife. At the same 
t Bert time family life and friendships continue to rule the fortunes 
bat the of the Howard family among whom Gene grows to manhood 
Catan and manliness in the roughest of rough surroundings. Mrs. 
chou Blackburn manages to keep everything and everybody moving 
le is and living with a little more than mere workmanship in the 
aivahle kind of script that is nowadays standard among so many 
er then American children’s writers. The writing has a certain 
amount of soul in it, that is, but what is missing here as so 
often in books of its kind is a real feeling that one is seeing 
a country and a district instead of being occasionally reminded 
12/6 of one’s knowledge of it derived from other sources. The 
than a book is, nevertheless, entertaining and moral in its outcome. 


robable H Zouciter, A. The Path of the Raven. Illus. by T. 


Patten. 192 pp. 8 X 54 7 oe Constable 12/6 
putable Th : , ‘ ‘ 
ee rere seems to be an increasing taste for stories set in 
ee the period around the tenth and eleventh centuries A.D. and 

- The Path of the Raven introduces a variation with its 
Million background of Icelandic feuding in 1003. One cannot take 
succeed, a liking to its hero, Halli, whose outlook is certainly savage 
tery. and non-Christian and whose whole temperament is wayward 
ve meet and wilful. On the other hand his actions and ideas illustrate 
ing odd the losing battle which heathen modes of life were even then 
rgressive fighting with newer Christian teaching and Halli’s conquest 
e most of himself towards the end of the book matches the growing 

is the influence of civilised notions in the remote north. The sword 
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which his chieftain gives him embodies in its runic inscription 
the forecast of his own destiny as well as the gist of the book 
indicated by its title, but one imagines that the sensitive reader 
will derive more enjoyment from the picture of Icelandic 
farming life which the book affords than from the violence 
which forms the thread of the story. Halli’s cousin, Raven, 
and his betrothed, Disa, with the other youngsters who make 
up the band of Outlaws, conform to children everywhere in 
their love of secrecy and adventure and possibly Halli’s 
out-moded obsession with family honour will still appeal to 
boys and girls of spirit. In an effort to compress more reading 
matter into the now accepted limits of paper the publishers 
have adopted smaller type which, though well spaced, does 
not seem altogether suitable for juvenile eyes, but this might 
be more acceptable if the illustrations gave any pleasure at all. 


Brass, D. The Land and People of mew Illus. 

90 pp. 8 X 5 : ‘ Black 7/6 
It would not be “unfair to say that this is a more than 
usually interesting volume in a well-known series not because 
it is any better written than others but because it seems to 
have, by chance, a greater variety of topics. Thus, after dealing 
as is usual with the territory, the people in general and the 
history of Portugal as “our oldest ally” the book contains a 
really personal chapter on Portugal’s wine. Then comes a 
reminder of the contributions of the Portuguese to world 
exploration and trade ; accounts of towns such as Lisbon, 
Coimbra, Oporto ; inland villages and shore fishing towns ; 
schools and education. Two well-remembered Portuguese are 
next recalled — de Castro and St. Francis Xavier — and 
Pombal and the great earthquake of 1755. A note on 
Portugal’s position in world affairs concludes and the whole 

is rounded off with the customary appendices. 


CuHarnock, J. Russia: the Land and the People 

Illus. 192 pp. 8 X 5} F . Bodley Head 15/- 
To describe this volume as thoroughly old-fashioned may 

give offence but it is the only word which embraces 

the qualities of solidity, tidiness, literacy and straightforward 
division of subject matter, which make the book equally 
readable and informative. It is still difficult to know exactly 
what to believe about Soviet Russia but one may, if one wishes, 
make one’s mental reservations about Mrs. Charnock’s picture 

of the country and its people without the uneasy feeling of 
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Clifford Webb’s Picture Books 


"This fine artist has the type of a timeless excellence that one 
puts him instinctively with Caldecott and Leslie Brooke* — Animal 
drawing of the highest order, and superbly reproduced." 


—"The Junior Bookshelf" 
The Story of Noah 


An informal story of Noah, and a panorama in glorious colour 
of the animals on the way to the Ark. 10s. 6d. net or IIs. 6d 
net with the reinforced binding. 


Animals from Everywhere 


Simple descriptions accompany this fine collection of colour and 

- black-and-white drawings of 
animals in their natural surround- 
ings. 10s. 6d. net or IIs. 6d. 
net with the reinforced binding. 


More Animals from 


Everywhere 


A further selection of paintings 
and descriptions. The review 
quoted above refers to this 
book. 10s. 6d. net or IIs. 6d. 
net with the reinforced binding. 


A Jungle Picnic 

The colourful jungle is displayed 
in Mr. Webb's brilliant style in 
this story of children out for a 
picnic and the adventures they 
have. 8s. 6d. net or 9s. 6d. 
net with the reinforced binding. 








Butterwich Farm 


Farm life lends itself to the magic of Clifford Webb's creative 
genius in another finely illustrated story. 8s. 6d. net or 9s. 6d. 
net with reinforced binding. 


The North Pole Before Lunch 


The land of Eskimo, Seals and Polar Bears beautifully illustrated 
in a fascinating series of pictures which help a charming stor 
to be remembered and loved. 8s. 6d. net or 9s. 6d. net wit 
reinforced binding. 


Magic Island 


As the title suggests this colourful book deals with the make-believe 
world of children as they travel to a far away tropical island. 
8s. 6d. net or 9s. 6d. net with reinforced binding. 


* BOOKS BY THESE OTHER TWO GREAT ARTISTS ARE ALSO 
PUBLISHED BY FREDERICK WARNE. WRITE FOR A 
CATALOGUE GIVING FULL DETAILS OF TITLES AVAILABLE. 
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querying a biased viewpoint. ‘The authoress writes of the 
, country, its history, its industrial and social organisation, its 
science and its art in such a way as to leave an impression 
that what she says is, to the best of her knowledge, true, and 
that is just that. There is nothing arty, crafty or ideological 
in her presentation, but a degree of detachment quite 
) remarkable in one who has spent so much time in Russia and 
with Russians. In addition, the book is extraordinarily 
up-to-date and contains not only a select bibliography of 
reference works on Russia, but also a fully representative list 
of suggestions for reading in Russian literature. 


Cuauncy, N. Tangara. Illus. by B. Wildsmith 
180 pp. 8} X 53 ; O.U.P. 10/6 
The last two Chauncy books seemed to add a third 
dimension to the author’s always interesting projection of the 

Tasmanian countryside and its people, and now she adds the 

fourth dimension and gives the original Tasmanians their place 

in the picture. In a deceptively simple, approachable manner 
she introduces the people surrounding motherless eight year-old 

Lexie, all very pleasant, following their own pursuits, 

undoubtedly living. Yet no one seems so full of life as the 
| little naked native girl, Merrina, whom Lexie meets daily 
| for a brief period. Merrina is a delightful piece of creation, 
and Lexie’s entry into her world is most vividly described ; her 
traumatic vision of its brutal destruction comes as a personal 
shock, and with it the realisation of the essential wrongness 
ye of the natives’ fate. 

The whole experience is driven too deep for conscious 
memory, but after years filled with normal happy activities, 
at school, with Guides, on family holidays, another crisis brings 
Merrina back for a moment, and for the first time it is 
> established that she has come a very long way indeed, for her 

tribe was destroyed before the eyes of Lexie’s great-great aunt. 
But it is Lexie’s zipper which is displayed to the elders, and 
Lexie’s brother who is saved by Merrina’s agency, so there 
is much to ponder over when the end is reached. If it can 
. be called an end, for Mrs. Chauncy is very good at conveying 
a sense of life going on: Lexie is still growing up with much 
> before her, the affectionately described old dog, Uncle Podger, 
dies, as is natural and right. So there is nothing morbid or 
mystical about this tale of the supernatural, but a deep 
appreciation of life, especially of life in Tasmania. The format 
is very attractive in spite of Mr. Wildsmith’s usual series of 
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sun-scapes and smudges, and a horse with highly improbable 
hindquarters, but since they seem to belong to another story 
they can be ignored; this story will stand despite the 
illustrations. 


CuippERFIELD, J. E. Petrus, Dog of the Hill 
Country. Illus. by S. Tresillian. 181 pp. 8 X 5 


Heinemann 12/6 
Mr. Chipperfield has gained not inconsiderable honours 
in the past for his animal studies in such books as Greatheart 
and Dark Fury and, more recently, with The Wolf of 
Badenoch. With this study of the legendary dog of Damascus, 
reputed to have licked the feet of the weary Jesus, one is not 
so happy, not because the dog himself is unlikely or incredible 
in his exploits but because one feels that the combination of 
legend and fictional reconstruction contrived by the author 
strains one’s feeling for coincidence. This half-wild animal, 
product of a wild dog and a renegade sheep-dog, survives the 
ruthlessness of animal enemies in infancy to become the trusted 
companion of a Judaean shepherd ; that shepherd is one of 
those drawn by the star to Bethlehem and is followed by his 
dog who pays this homage to the infant Jesus. That same 
dog, later, defends and survives his master who appears as 
the man who fell among thieves. All things are possible but 
in this case perhaps only to those who are determined to 
believe. Possibly, too, one becomes a little tired of the author's 
insistence on atavistic recollections in the consciousness of his 
animal heroes to explain their intelligent actions and tame 
co-operation with humans. Still, it is well done of its kind 
and interest never flags. 


CiarKE, M. Sawdust and Spangles. Illus. by I. 
Maher. 218 pp. 8 X 5 . Angus & Robertson 12/6 





There is a multiplicity of incidents and character in this 
story of the circus but events are concentrated in the caravans 
that surround the Big Top rather than in the Big Top itself, 
and are largely extraneous to the life and profession of the 
circus. Thus it is in no way an informative book. In spite 
of numerous events the compass of: the story is narrow and 
the whole impression is paltry and mean. The characters 
never come to life but remain stagey and artificial throughout 
with something of the exaggeration belonging to the painted 
world of the stage. Changes of character are a little too 
swift and events crowd in closely and hurriedly at the end 
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giving a too smooth illusion of mystery and problem. A light 
piece of entertainment and no more. 


CiarRKE, P. The Robin Hooders. Illus. by C. Leslie 

80 pp. 84 X 64 - ‘ Faber 9/6 
The use of the first person narrative style leads here to 

some flurry and obscurity from which, however, there emerge 
some real and ordinary children behaving in a familiar way. 
They are a family of four wanting to be modern Robin Hoods 
and they manage to play this game without having to resort 
to either stealing or make-believe. The children are natural 
and lively and the author succeeds in creating an unusual story 
without detracting from the familiarity of the scene and 
background. She obviously has a discerning eye and a natural 
liking for and sympathy with young children and the whole 

is nourished and sustained by sound values and a_ healthy 
vigorous outlook. The climax of the story, when the children 
are instrumental in finding a valuable manuscript that does 
indeed help the owner is the only incident that seems a little 
artificial and mars the reality of the scene. The production 


and illustrations are of a high standard. A happy worthwhile 
little book. 


CiarKE, R. Sir Mortimer Wheeler. Ullus. 107 pp. 

74 X 5 ‘ Phoenix House 8/6 
Sir Mortimer Wheeler has established himself as a 
colourful and authoritative personality in the popular mind 
through the new medium of television broadcasts and no-one, 
supposedly, is foolish enough to think of him as a “slick 
operator.” Should there be any such suspicion in an intelligent 
mind it should be exorcised by the sturdy forthrightness of 
this brisk short biography which recounts not only Sir 
Mortimer’s exploits as an ‘archaeologist but his significance in 
the new approach to archaeological studies and the awakening 

of a new general interest in archaeological affairs. If the 
main objects of a biography are to show what a man is and 
what he has done then this succeeds well enough in the space 
allowed. The plates are fine and the format good for the price. 


Ciewes, D. The Lost Tower Treasure. Illus. by 
S. Hughes. 191 pp. 73 X 5 , , Collins 10/6 
This is rather like Harding’s Luck, even to the locale, 
without the magic and Nesbit’s imagination and_ social 
conscience and her uncanny ear for the cadences of human 
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speech. Instead of all these we have a pleasant, far-fetched, 
highly readable piece of routine narrative about the Hadley 
family. ‘These tireless — but admittedly rather tiresome — 
seekers after adventure go to the Tower of London in search 
of buried treasure. Instead of treasure they find a teenage-gang 
mystery and an artistic teddy-boy. The two discoveries are 
connected. Miss Clewes is a neat constructor of plots, if you 
don’t mind tall coincidences, and every piece fits into place. 
The teddy-boy society of the Old Kent Road is seen from the 
outside — through the eyes of that well-educated young man 
Peter Hadley — but this part of the story is quite well donc 
in its facile way. Quite an adequate yarn, but little more. 
CoaTsworTH, EvizaBETH. Thief Island. Illus. by 

J. Wonsetler . 127 pp. 8 X 54 . World’s Work 12/6 

This is a heart-warming story as one would expect from 
this author of Susan and John Little and their father who 
fall on hard times, and set up house on a lonely, allegedly 
haunted island off the coast of Maine. The family are of 
the calibre to make the best of things, and very soon their 
fortunes begin to improve. Later in the story, the father 
comes to the mainland for supplies, and a fierce storm attacks 
the island. During the storm the “Ghost” appears in the 
shape of an erstwhile familiar figure Burt Haley from Easter 
Backshore. When their father returns, Burt becomes a partner 
in their lobster business, and it is he who saves David Little’s 
life when soon afterwards he is washed overboard. 

A well-told story printed in a bold type-face with many 
illustrations, which should appeal to the nine year-old and 
upwards. 

Crisp, F. The Ice Divers. 126 pp. 74 X. 43 
Hodder & Stoughton 8/6 

Another Dirk Rogers underwater adventure, this time 
among icebergs in the Antarctic. Rogers and his colleagues 
are called to investigate the disappearance of two scientists 
who failed to return from inspecting a submerged wreck in 
an icebound inlet of the Antarctic continent. What they find 
when they too dive is surprising. A credibly incredible yarn 
which includes an unromanticised picture of a modern whaling 
factory ship. 

Dawson, H. The House in Haven Street. 151 pp. 
74 xX 5 , : —  @& 2. & ae 11/6 

Here is a detective story that is well conceived and well 
planned with plenty of original ideas and a_ surprising 
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dénouement. ‘The attention is held throughout and clichés 
of plot are remarkably absent. The writing is clear and agile 
and the story a quick moving one — but it is perhaps a little 
too swift at times and events become confused and involved 
by their too rapid succession, particularly at the end. There 
are no very real people here but all the characters are swept 
along hurriedly in the tide of events and give just enough 
colour and feeling to the scheme. A light but good piece of 
entertainment served in the publisher’s usual attractive style. 


Lunt, A. Jeanette’s First Term. Illus. by D. Parsons 

158 pp. 74 X 5 , i , , . Dent 12/6 
Considering the wild improbabilities in most stories of 
private school life it seems odd that authors substituting a 
Secondary Modern background should try to attract the same 
audience with carefully authentic material. The school 
element in both types of story is usually very mild, and it is 
not so surprising that less responsible authors invent 

underground passages and smuggling rings. 


Jeanette’s creator is more responsible, inventing only an 
over-fond dog, a communal poetic composition, and the tried 
and true scheme by which separated friends attempt to reach 
the same form again, one by failing her exams, the other 
working to pass. It is acceptable, but hardly memorable ; the 
Secondary Modern has yet to find its Angela Brazil and is 
farther still from finding its Antonia Forest, though it will 
need someone of her ability to convey the schizophrenic 
school-and-home interests of these new “day-girls.” 


Dickinson, W. C. Robert Bruce. Illus. by P. 
Hogarth. 83 pp. 93 X 74 . . = . Nelson 12/6 
This is in Nelson’s attractive “Picture Biography”’ series. 
It shares with others the merits of simplicity and good format ; 
it suffers from its brevity and a certain impersonality. The 
author, a well-known Scottish writer, is clearly an admirer 
of Bruce, but he never succeeds in bringing his hero to life 
as a real person. At the end of the book the reader knows 
what Bruce did ; he has no idea what he was like to those 
who knew him. This is partly because the text is so short, 
and this lack of room in which to deploy the material results 
too in some falsification of facts. Paul Hogarth’s illustrations 
are powerful and often dramatic. It is unfortunate that many 
of the coloured double-spreads are so far divorced from the 
relevant text. 
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Evus, H. B. The Arabs. Illus. by L. E. Fisher 
124 pp. 94 X 6 ; ‘ Brockhampton 12/6 

The Arabs produced one of the greatest religions in the 
world, one moreover which continues its geographical 
expansion. ‘They had a long moment of greatness when they 
conquered half the world. ‘Today they are a major political 
force. Obviously a well-informed book about them is of great 
interest and value. 

Mr. Ellis is well-informed, and he has a gift for 
intelligent selection from an enormous field of information. 
He covers the five millenia of Arab history in little more 
than a hundred pages, but without undue simplification of a 
complex story. He has no literary artifice, and his writing 
is dull if his matter is not. An invaluable book in any library, 
it could have been much more readable without loss of effect. 


The illustrations are bold, mannered, often bad. What 
can one make, for example, of the battle of Tours, in which 
an Arab warrior is mounted on a horse with the back legs of 
an elephant ? The book is pleasantly, if a little preciously, 
designed, and there are useful maps and an_ invaluable 
chronological chart. 


Estes, E. The Middle Moffat. Illus. by L. 
Slobodkin. 317 pp. 8 X 5 ; Bodley Head 12/6 
It is dificult to pinpoint the charm of this continuation 
of the Moffats’ story, which owes nothing to its predecessor 
and is mainly concerned with Jane who, wishing for a little 
distinction, calls herself the ‘middle’ Moffat. Jane herself 
is a natural child, given to a little introspection, as are many 
little would-be-goods. There is nothing prim or goody-goody 
about her however — she is affectionate, wellmeaning, 
inventive and thoughtful, and a little bewildered in a 
complicated adult world. But this is the kind of story that 
will appeal to most little girls. It is effortless in its telling 
yet full of the detail children love and appealing in its obvious 
understanding of the thoughts and desires of children 
everywhere. 


The climax of the story is reached with the celebration 
of the oldest inhabitant’s hundredth birthday — an event which 
Jane has eagerly awaited ever since the old man became her 
friend. There are various highlights in school and family 
life but nothing strained or unlikely. ‘The commonplace is 
given life and interest by Jane’s ingenuity and quick-wittedness 
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— her performance in The Three Bears and the letter from 
Santa explaining why Rufus cannot have a real pony are 
amusing examples of this. The illustrations are numerous and 
entertaining ; and the whole book shows how the most ordinary 
events, rightly handled, can take on life and vigour, where 
some writers would produce only banality and a generally lack 
lustre effect. 


Fiocer, K. Tales of Pirates and Castaways. Illus. by 
C. Keeping. 166 pp. 8 X 54 . Lutterworth Press 12/6 


These are true stories, mostly from the byways of history, 
told in a vigorous and straightforward manner and exhibiting 
some knowledge of small but detailed facts. The author is 
a good storyteller with a direct and objective manner and she 
plunges straight into each individual story giving immediate 
action at each beginning and continual movement. The 
writing is bold and strong and not without some dignity, but 
she uses a terse economy of words and while this gives quick 
racy stories it also tends to rigour and asperity and a lack of 
feeling and atmosphere. They are good healthy stories, 
however, even if lacking any literary distinction, and sound 
values are prevalent. ‘The illustrations by Charles Keeping 
add some quality to the book. 


GoaMaNn, M. Your Book of Camping. Illus. 71 pp. 
| 4. ee oe . « Faber 7/6 


First catch your reader — the magic of sleeping under 
the stars, the exciting smell of dew on grass, the unforgettable 
tang of. wood smoke, the exquisite taste of camp fire cooking. 
Yes, the young reader is without doubt caught, especially if 
he has never been under canvas, and is now ready to be stuffed 
with information on the gentle art of how to live in the open 
air, survive and enjoy it. 


After that first fond, careless rapture, Miss Goaman 
tackles the job with the gusto of an enthusiast and the wisdom 
of a seasoned campaigner. Apart from a recurring and rather 
irritating jingle about a character called “Little Eliza Jane,” 
this agreeable book is written directly and sensibly ; Miss 
Goaman is anxious to give as much practical advice as possible 
to the would-be camper and the text is fairly peppered with 
hints and tips on everything from ablutions, accidents and 
gadgets to sleeping, sites and sanitation. 
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Gray, E. A. The Fifth Testament. 160 pp. 8 X 54 


Bodley Head 12/6 
This story is based on the assumption that a Roman urn 
containing a Latin scroll was found during excavations at 
Glastonbury and a translation of this scroll constitutes the 
book. This imaginary scroll was written by Britannicus, an 
officer of Auxiliary Horse in the Roman army who was an 
eye-witness of the last years of Christ’s life, and therefore of 
the events leading up to the Crucifixion. 


The story is well constructed and the episodes in the 
narrative move with ease ; the author has taken great pains 
with his research, and is an historical writer of some substance. 
I am not entirely convinced, however, of the wisdom of this 
kind of writing for children. There is a considerable difference 
between the re-telling of an established Biblical story, and 
The Fifth Testament. The former is based on happenings, 
which as far as advanced Biblical scholars can tell, are true 
facts ; the latter is a mass of fictitious episodes — all of which 
may be likely, but are unproved — surrounding the significant 
episodes of the Gospel story. In giving this book to young 
readers, it is hoped that they will not confuse the fact and 
the fiction, and realise that although similar events no doubt 
took place, these particular events and the characters peopling 
them are entirely imaginary. 


Grice, F. Aidan and the Strollers. Illus. by W. 
Stobbs. 159 pp. 84 X 54 ‘ ; . Cape 13/6 





A dramatic opening always promises well for any novel 
even though its course is comparatively calm and lacking in 
real violence. At the beginning of Mr. Grice’s story of 
strolling players the boy Aidan is cowering in the corner of 
his outhouse sleeping quarters while his demented uncle fires 
small shot from the hall window. Once he decides to run 
away Aidan’s fortunes and happiness improve in proportion 
as the distance between him and Baynham increases. His 
meeting with the ebullient Mr. Bullavan and his wife, and with 
the talented and enterprising Jeremy, is the prelude to an 
interesting if slightly precarious life on the boards. Perhaps 
Mr. and Mrs. Bullavan owe something in their creation to 
Mr. and Mrs. Crummle, but why not ? An added note of 
drama is inserted at the end, also, when it falls to Aidan to 
watch the great Kean disappear into the darkness of a wet 
night and a clouding brain. As for the happy ending, all should 
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be satisfied with Aidan’s decision to accept his dead uncle’s 
estate and improve it while retaining his many _ recent 
friendships. Readers should thoroughly enjoy the theatrical 
background of this novel as much as the adventures which 
befall the heroes on the highway and heath. Mr. William 
Stobbs, too, has grown in stature as an illustrator, and one 
may say that taken in conjunction with the text some of his 
portraits in this book are little short of moving. The book 
can be recommended without hesitation. 


GuittoT, R. Riders of the Wind. Illus. by R. 
Kennedy. 190 pp. 8 X 5 ‘ p Methuen 12/6 

This is one of René Guillot’s “sea-rover” stories of the 
seventeenth century. Although it is the tale of a seaman, 
much of the action, characteristically, takes place in Africa. 
In it, in fact, are most of the ingredients of a story by this 
remarkable master. 

The hero is Calvar, also known as Calvi, Gorgol, Oule, 
and finally Holvegeur. He is a boy of Nantes who goes to 
sea, visits Africa, becomes, unwillingly, one of the “Riders of 
the Wind,” finally returns home to his sweetheart and to a 
fortune. Four aliases suggest some complexity, and indeed 
this is a story which readers may find real difficulty in 
following. M. Guillot often seems reluctant to admit intruders 
into his kingdom. He bars the way with esoteric knowledge, 
a forbidding atmosphere, sudden and unpredictable violence. 
However, he is not a writer susceptible of criticism. One 
accepts his books with all their difficulty and aggressive 
oddness — for the sake of what? Their wisdom, the strange 
convincing characters, the unforgettable episodes, the strength. 
One never forgets, when reading M. Guillot, that this is 
not only a great writer but a great man. 


Gunn, J. Humpy in the Hills. Illus. by N. Young 
190 pp. 8 X 54 : ‘ Lutterworth 10/6 
This story would be just the common well-worn theme 
of children who prove better than the police at bringing 
criminals to justice, were it not for some saving graces. The 
children are honest in their fears, likable in their genuine 
desire to help the local police sergeant who is the father of 
two of them, and although inclined to overdo things when 
it comes to rescuing a puppy from a well, and nearly setting 
fire to the bush when they only meant to burn down the 
humpy, we feel that they are ordinary sensible children 
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underneath. Generally curbing their enthusiasm is “Mister 
Charles,” a very decent kind of poet turned tramp, whose 
valued assistance paves the way for the discovery of the robber, 


Hamppven, J. Sir William and the Wolf and Other 
Stories. Illus. by E. Fraser. 178 pp. 83 X 54 
Dent 12/6 


Middle English and Scots verse romances provide the 
material for John Hampden’s twelve stories ; he has bridged 
the gap from adult mediaeval narrative told in an unfamiliar 
idiom to the demands of a young twentieth century reader 
by retelling the stories in prose which is vivid but disciplined, 
instantly intelligible and constantly moving. 


“Sir Gawain and the Green Knight” and “King Robert 
of Sicily” are familiar, old friends in the company of strangers 
whose appeal soon reveals itself. All the glitter of romantic 
chivalry is here and, sophisticated though our age may be, 
space travellers and war heroes have to look to their laurels 
when knights and squires and dragons appear on the scene: 
ask my nine year-old son who read the book in a couple of 
sittings and is ready to start it for the third time. 


__ A special word of praise is due to the illustrator for his 
skilful and attractive line-drawings and colour plates. 


HarrincTon, L. Ootook: Young Eskimo Girl. Illus. 
127 pp. 94 X 6} ‘ P Abelard-Schumann 12/6 
Eskimo life as seen by a ten year-old, accepting her world 
as she sees it, but fortunately not carrying acceptance as 
far as her parents whom she finds starving to death by a lake 
full of fish because “we are not fish eaters . . . we live on 
caribou meat.” A surprising amount of information about 
both habits and attitudes is given in this somewhat sober, even 
lacklustre account, and the information seems reliable as well 
as thorough, so the book should prove useful, though not very 
inspiring. In view of Mr. Harrington’s reputation as a 
photographer it is a pity that reproduction makes his many 
pictures dark and dim ; they illustrate the text at almost every 
point, and include one of the string pictures made to accompany 
story telling as well as a welcome variety of shelters, which 
may dispel the popular myth that all Eskimo people live the 
year round in igloos. 
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HavreEvoLp, F. Maren’s Little Owl. Illus. by the 
author. 157 pp. 73 X 5  . Abelard-Schuman 12/6 


Jay, 


e know much less in this country of Norwegian than 
of Swedish books for children, but for a host of reasons besides 
unfamiliarity there is a very warm welcome for Maren’s Little 
Owl. This is a treasure of a book, richly funny, tender, full 
of glimpses of a family life as charming as it is absurd. 

The Monsen family will not easily be forgotten. Mr. 
Monsen, who has not once been late to or absent from the 
office in twenty-three years, greets every piece of good news 
as a personal tragedy. His wife laughs at disaster. ‘The 
rain fell steadily. Black clouds lay heavily over the town. 
‘What a lovely day!’ she cried.” Maren and Trine are two 
terribly unpredictable girls. Then there is Mrs. Fridtjof, a 
grass-widowed budgerigar, who nests in Mrs. Monsen’s hair 
and, most important, the Terror of Malta, a felt owl with 
green glass eyes. Not the family one would choose to inherit 
Uncle Pavel’s ramshackle island house, and father at least does 
not deserve to find the treasure in Uncle Pavel’s piggy-bank. 
His daughters however have the enterprise he lacks, and with 
the owl’s help they succeed in saving the family fortunes. 

I suppose there have been other stories of hidden treasure 
like this, but never have they been concerned with such a family 
and such a house. There is a kind of inspired lunacy in the 
story which reminds one, if of anything, of Pippi Longstocking, 
but which belongs more properly only to itself. This seems 
to me a major find ; a book which is highly individual, written 
with enormous and unobtrusive charm, and presenting a set 
of three-dimensional characters. There are not many books 
which offer a purely child-like humorous view of society. 
Maren’s Little Owl belongs to this most exclusive company. 


B. A. Timber. Illus.» 90 pp. 83 X 63 
E.S.A. 9/6 
The author here takes a wide view of the timber industry 
in all its aspects — a view that includes the way of growth 


of an individual tree, the general cultivation, felling, sawing, 
and logging of all kinds of trees and the manifold uses made 
of them. The book is simply but ably written and the author 
never becomes so obsessed with his subject that it becomes 
narrow and confined. He is for ever looking up and around 
and behind to see its wider application so that the subject is 
fully comprehensive and all inclusive with a wide interest and 
appeal. There are frequent incursions into the realms of 
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history and geography and into domestic and economic matters 
so that the reader is very forcibly and correctly impressed with 
the wide importance and use made of wood. The chapter on 
Growing should perhaps have come before those on Felling, 
Logging and Sawing, and some chapters tend to overlap and 
thus cause some repetition, as in those on the Timber Trade 
and Wood In Use, but the author has such a wealth of 
information that it would be difficult to annihilate these few 
faults. There are many good photographs and some helpful 


diagrams. 
Jouns, K. The True Book about Space Travel 
Illus. by A. Thomson. 144 pp. 74 X 5 . Muller 8/6 


The book falls roughly into three sections. The first 
deals with early attempts, recent achievements and the hazards 
involved and is clear and concise. The author then describes 
rather sketchily the conditions that scientists expect on possible 
targets for space travel. In the final section when he moves 
into the far distant future and forecasts journeys beyond the 
solar system he really lets his imagination run wild. His 
suggestions include breaking down the atomic structure of a 
man, transmitting the results in a “tight beam” and 
re-assembling them at “the planet of his choice !” 

The diagrams are clear and useful but the imaginative 
illustrations very reminiscent of a number of cartoon strips. 
Despite a last-minute appendix the record of achievement is 
already out-of-date but that is inevitable in dealing with such 
a subject. 


KALASHNIKOFF, N. Toyon. Illus. by A. Marokvia 
252 pp. 8 X 5 ; , World’s Work 15/- 

This book won the German Children’s Book Prize in 
1958, but although it is written in racy, compelling style it 
is really a book for the older child. 

Toyon is a Siberian dog, born and bred in the frozen 
tundra, and possessing to a remarkable degree the qualities 
which the Tungus — the people of the northern wastelands 
— hope to find in their hunting dogs. Toyon is no ordinary 
family dog, but has unique insight which at times proves 
more reliable than that of the human family with whom he 
lives. ‘The whole book is in the form of a story told by 
Toyon’s master Guran to the author when he was a political 
prisoner on his way to a five-year exile in Siberia. Mr. 
Kalashnikoff deserves high praise for giving us this detailed 
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account of life in the Far North — a very unusual setting 
for a children’s book. Much sympathy will be felt for the 
hard-working Guran and his family trying to eke a living 
from their harsh surroundings by means of their hunting and 
their herd of reindeer and with the help of Toyon, succeeding 
beyond their wildest dreams. 

This book is above all else, a saga of a dog’s faithfulness 
which is fit to stand beside the stories of Jack London, Alfred 
Ollivant, and the author of Jock of the Bushveld. 


KaurMAN, H. The Lost Sahara Trail. Illus. by 
M. Richter. 192 pp. 74 X 5 : Harrap 10/- 
Everyone, even his oldest friends, thought Captain Gevert, 
late of the Foreign Legion, was quite mad when he insisted 
on beginning his retirement with a fanatical attempt to 
rediscover a fourteenth century caravan track through the 
Western Sahara and to drive a herd of sheep from Timbuktu 
to Ain Salah with the aid of two companions but he proved 
his theory based on years of study and desert experience and 
knowledge of men. The author makes the most of this story 
of inspired folly and retells it with verve and pace without 
making too much of a song about it. Treachery from one 
of Gevert’s Tuareg helpers gives the story added zest for the 
reader who looks for adventure rather than exploration and 
there are no pretentious elements in the style of the kind 
which made the exploits of Lawrence seem a little less 
momentous than they were. This is, in fact, a stimulating 
account of a little known exploit in a territory which always 
holds the hint of romance for the young reader who has learnt 
of the Sahara as only a waterless, uninhabited waste rather 

like an infinitely extended seashore without the sea. 


LamMpMAN, E. S. The Bounces of Cynthiann. Illus. 

by G. Paull. 248 pp. 8 X 54. . World’s Work 12/6 
This is a warm kindly story of the people of the pioneer 

town of Cynthianna. The four Bounce children, Matthew, 
Markia, Luke and Johanna, arrive there after their parents 
have died, to stay with their Uncle Seth, only to find that he 
too has died before getting the letter announcing their arrival. 
The children are taken in by various families in the town and 
eventually, a solution is found to enable them to live together 

as a family. ‘There are no large events here but a gathering 
together of small but lively family detail, together with a 
gentle but sure characterisation that grows easily and naturally 
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in a homely atmosphere. The whole gives a good picture of 
that life and time and leaves a happy and satisfying though 
not forceful impression. The author’s touch should have been 
a little firmer to give sharper definition and create a more 
lasting impact. 


Lewis, H. Here Comes Harry. Illus. by W. Stobbs 
261 pp. 8% X 53 ‘ O.U.P. 12/6 

The characteristic Oxford treatment with William Stobbs, 
strong and authentic, makes this book look more distinguished 
than it really is. It is the story of Henry VI during his long 
and disastrous minority, from his birth to his marriage with 
a surprisingly charming Margaret of Anjou. With King 
Henry’s fortunes are involved those of Harry Rushden, son of 
a knight who fell at Agincourt who in hard times has become 
a prentice goldsmith. Harry becomes the King’s friend and 
confidant and watches discreetly over his interests. The 
villain is Gloucester, “Good Duke Humphrey” of the old 
history books. 

Miss Lewis is a skilled writer who has made this a fluent 
and easily read book. Unfortunately it is difficult to accept 
her basic premise, that the child king would have been allowed 
a commoner as his friend, one moreover who is present at 
many great and confidential occasions of state. There is little 
historic atmosphere ; the characters too are in fancy dress. 
Whether one accepts the interpretation of fact is largely 
irrelevant ; one reads this as fantasy rather than _ historical 
romance. As a simple tale it has some good moments, but 
the best is authentic, the lovely informal words of the 
Archbishop presenting the king at his coronation: “Sirs, here 
comes Harry. 


LitvinorF, B. The _— of David Ben-Gurion 

160 pp. 74 X¥ 5 . = . ~~ Vallentine, Mitchell 12/6 
One supposes that David Ben-Gurion is the best-known 

Jew of our times, partly because many of the great Jews of 
today are not recognised as such by the man in the street 
whereas he knows this man is a Jew because he is Israel and 
has been since at least 1948. One forgets, easily enough, that 
he is now seventy-four years-old because he has never looked 
and never sounded an old man. The reasons for his fame 
and the respect in which he is held are made abundantly clear 

in Mr. Litvinoff’s crisp biography even though the younger 
reader may become a little confused or a little bored with the 
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pattern of determination and return after return to the attack 
on world opposition to the idea of a State of Israel born so 
early in Ben-Gurion’s heart and kept alive and vital by his 
own vitality and devotion. What has gained the respect of 
the world, too, has been Ben-Gurion’s profound simplicity 
in personal life and this also Mr. Litvinoff reveals without 
sentimentality. Perhaps it is not an inspired work in the field 
of children’s biographies but it is an honestly written one and 
that counts for a great deal. 


LockHarT, D. The Old Violin. Illus. by G. Spence 
152 pp. 74 X 5 ‘ : Dent 12/ 

This smacks of the semi- -did: ictic fiction of the career 
book, but with innate good feeling avoids the many pitfalls in 
this class of writing and is highly to be commended for a true, 
moving, unsensational and exact picture of budding musical 
talent and what happens to it in these days. The detail is 
precise and serious ; the dialogue and some of the narrative 
has a touch of the pedantic, and Dr. Taut, whose protegee, 
Barbara, is the heroine of the tale, never condescends to his 
young pupil either by word or implication. The overwhelming 
importance in life of music and culture generally to those 
conscious of it is conveyed but not overstated, and the 
secretiveness as well as the seriousness of small girls creates 
incidents which are perfectly in keeping with reality. One 
might possibly express surprise at a pupil,’ however talented, 
having recently failed to get in to a London musical college, 
not only being taken on as a soloist for the Mendelssohn 
concerto by a young conductor of national fame but making 
a great success of the performance ; also piano keys do not 
normally go yellow, even with age, in the house of a musician. 
The drawings are fashionably scratchy but also astonishingly 
accurate and well fitted to the mood of this quiet, good book. 


Lupton, J. The Hill of the Ring. Ullus. by N. Blyth 

159 pp. 73 X 5 . ‘ , Hart Davis 13/6 
Archaeology is the theme of this story and the author 

has built around it an interesting circle of events and character 

that focus attention and interest upon it. Professor Leigh 

is seeking to prove that a hill in Wiltshire was the last 
stronghold of King Arthur and to verify this he has to find 

a source of water there. With the help of his own and a 
neighbour’s children, local character, tradition, and folk lore 

as well as his own science, the water is at the very. last found 
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and his theory proved correct. This is a neat little story that 
in its evocation of the countryside creates an atmosphere of 
calm and serenity, and in its drawing of character brings 
some snatches of real warmth and animation. Some of the 
figures, however, are but conventional ones, and while it is 
an ordered and thoughtful little book it is perhaps a little 
too quiet, producing at times a standstill effect. The 
illustrations are small, neat, decorative comments on the text. 


McLean, A. C. Master of Morgana. 256 pp. 
8 x 5} . , ; ‘ , ‘ Collins 10/6 

There is a real need for books for boys who have become 
impatient with the fare offered to “the older child” but who 
are not at home with the complete range of adult literature. 
They want books which are manly; they need action, honesty, 
sound values. There are few writers who come up to the 
standard demanded better than Allan Campbell McLean. Mr. 
McLean can tell a good tale, and he sets it in a country (Skye) 
which he knows and loves and among people who are strong, 
individual and sufficiently subtle to be interesting. The writer 
who comes to mind most often in reading Master of Morgana 
is Buchan ; Mr. McLean has not the fierce zeal of Buchan 
at his best, but he is a better handler of a plot, nearly as good 
a writer, and at least equal in exploring the minds of his 
characters. 

Mr. McLean is perhaps weakest in actual invention. 
None of his stories is as good in theme as in narrative, but if 
the reader is willing, and most boys will be, to make certain 
concessions at the outset, he will find this a very fine absorbing 
tale. After all it is not the mystery that matters so much 
as the complex adventurous life of salmon fishing in Hebridean 
seas. ‘These are tough and hazardous enough for any boy. 
There is a nice Scottish restraint and honesty in the tale, too, 
and precious little sentimentality. Not a good plot, maybe, 
but a grand yarn, and something more than that. 


MANNING-SANDERS, R. Red Indian Folk and Fairy 
Tales. Illus. by C. Walter Hodges. 222 pp. 
ak. «2 ck ee Cw. ee 12/6 
The Oxford Press have not included this in their Myths 
and Legends series, and wisely, for although the raw material 
is similar, the treatment is entirely different. The Myths 
and Legends, for all the freedom of some of the versions, are 
designed primarily to give the essence of the folk literature 
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of their countries. Miss Manning-Sanders uses the Indian 
folk-tales as the raw material of her art, and her main intention 
is to give pleasure by the eloquence and humour of her own 
story-telling. There are not many living writers to whom one 
would grant this freedom ; Miss Manning-Sanders is one. 
Many of these stories are familiar in the folk-lore of other 
races ; the tortoise and the hare (here “Coyote and Mole’’) 
and seven servants (here “Beautiful Girl”) and many more. 
The collection includes, myths, fables and folk-tales. The 
variations on familiar themes are individual and most 
interesting. The tales are told in any easy informal style, 
with a colloquial lilt which lends itself to reading aloud ; in 
the tone there seems to be more of Miss Manning-Sanders 
than of Red Indians. This is not to say that she has changed 
the tales — except perhaps for an occasional ending — or 
knowingly falsified them. She has simply poured her own 
personality into each tale, so that it belongs not to the tepee 
but to a happy civilized English home. Accepting this onc 
can enjoy without restraint the spirit and humour of her 
narrative ; occasionally one may miss the nobility and dignity 
of the original. Miss Manning-Sanders gives much pleasure ; 
only rarely does she touch the heart. 
Mattson, O. The Brig “Three Lilies.” Illus. by 
E. Grant. 174 pp. 84 X 54 : ' U.L.P. 12/6 
Maybe much is lost in translation, but this winner of 
the Swedish “Nils Holgersson Plaque” seems in English to 
be light-weight, a likable, slightly muddled story on a 
commonplace level. Perhaps it has lost its essentially. Swedish 
quality, the feeling for topography that one senses but does 
not fully recognise in the English version. Even so might 
William Mayne lose his superb sense of place in translation. 
This is about lost treasure, of a sort ; the Mayne 
resemblance is carried further in the odd grotesque characters 
and in the fondness for country lore. It is in the manipulation 
of plot that Olle Mattson falls far behind. It is uncommonly 
dificult to fight one’s way through the complexities of 
narrative, and indeed it often seems not to be worth while. 
The fun is excellent, what there is of it, but it is so embedded 
that few children will discover it. 
Mayne, W. The Rolling Season. Illus. by C. 
Brooker. 175 pp. 8} X 54 : ; O.U.P. 10/6 
“Michael and Ernest had been clinging to the gates with 
one hand each, and using the other two to do all the work, 
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trusting each other with the hammer and holding the nails 
in turn. It never came to their minds that the other might 
miss: they only remembered that it sometimes happened, but 
a bruised thumb was not too much for them to bear. They 
fell off the gate now, ten feet down into grassy mud, and 
squelched to the bank. Michael took out a cigarette, tore it 
in two ,and gave half to Ernest, who lit it and handed it over 
to Michael, who gave his over in exchange, and it became 
Ernest’s. They both looked at the canal lying dry below 
them.” 

This is a milder example of the happy lunacy of writing 
and incident which makes The Rolling Season just the book 
for the child with a maturing sense of humour or for the 
adult with gleams of the celestial still in him. Indeed, 
whenever one feels that Mr. Mayne is about to say something 
tangible and real about his characters they slip into this kind 
of unreality which is so much more revealing and stimulating 
to the reader’s imagination. Mr. Mayne’s Puckish spirit is 
at work from the moment his story opens with the spectacle 
of Profound d. Pew, the West Indian bus conductor, on his 
way home across the darkened fields to the village of Bourne 
Ridge in a Wiltshire backwater ravaged by drought. The 
scare he suffers from the just-detected sound of bells in the 
darkling countryside is the result of the efforts of Hiram, 
Sykes, Michael and Ernest to put into practice the ancient 
spell of rolling a bell in a wheel to lead to water. Eventually, 
Profound solves the problems confronting the rollers and a 
well is found that saves the village from further trouble, but 
before that one enjoys the voyage of the boys in a barge of 
sorts along the canal to fetch water from the town, Mr. 
Dannahay’s clever repair of the busted water lorry, not to 
mention the family lives of the Greys and the d. Pews revelling: 
in rural, rustic inconsequentiality and contentment. <A 
fascinating book. One is not.surprised to learn that its author 
won a Carnegie Medal in 1957. 


Meaper, S. W. Blueberry Mountain. Illus. by E. 
Shenton. 309 pp. 74 X 5 ‘ P R. Bell 13/6 
Buck Evans and his crippled friend Joe Sullivan, farm 
lads living in Pennsylvania, have earned money every summer 
picking and selling the wild blueberries which grow in the 
Pocono Barrens. When they meet opposition from better 
fruit produced commercially in New Jersey they resolve to 
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start their own blueberry farm. The energy with which they 
set about their task and the vigour with which they overcome 
the natural difficulties of clearing their land and selecting and 
establishing suitable plants make an exciting and convincing 
story. Less convincing is the artificial hazard of a gang of 
shifty hooligans whose activities range from the attempted 
destruction of fruit and stock plants to actual shooting. This 
does, however, provide the opportunity to introduce a pleasant 
group of minor characters, the little tribe of shy and elusive 
but sturdily independent Wilkins children. Stephen Meader’s 
previous book Lumberjack was a little masterpiece. Blueberry 
Mountain is hardly that but it has the same authentic ring 
‘ and demonstrates the author’s ability to make hard endeavour 
on the land both interesting and exciting. It is a pity that 
the book has, quite unnecessarily, been made to appear !arger 
by blank reverses to the double spread illustrations and leading 
the type. It is quite good enough to stand without this. 


Miter, M. J. Seven Men of Wit. 175 pp. 

8 xX 5 ; ‘ ee -" « Hutchinson 12/6 
In a book of this length it would not be possible to do 
more than sketch lightly the profiles of Lear, Carroll, Twain, 
Gilbert, Leacock, Jerome and Jacobs, all of them household 
names to a generation that used to read for pleasure. The 
test of such a book should be whether the sketches so briefly 
included would tempt the young reader to look for more 
detailed information about its subjects, but to this the answer 
would seem to be a rather melancholy negative. A collection 
of neatly potted biographies would be forgiveable and useful ; 
a set of bitty portraits is a sad waste of readers’ and publishers’ 
time. This sort of thing is much better done in The Readers’ 
Digest and for less money too. At the same time one must 
not be too hard on the idea of presenting such a book as this 
_when it is so very difficult to get children to read anything at 
all about the really clever writers of classical children’s 
material let alone get them to read the writers themselves. 
There is a place for such a book on the library shelves though 
it is a sad reflection on the general level of literary interest 

in our schools that there should be such a lack. 


Mitcuison, N. The Rib of the Green Umbrella 
Illus. by E. Ardizzone. 160 pp. 8 X 53 . Collins 10/6 
Another near-miss for Mrs. Mitchison. She has most 
of the qualities for the great writer of children’s books: warm 
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humanity, experience, a sensitive uncomplicated style, invention 
and versatility, a gift for narrative. She comes so near so 
often to calling into play all these qualities together ; so far 
she has not succeeded. 


Her new book is a story of the war in Italy, and follows 
the fortunes of children collaborating most perilously with 
the Partisans. It is an exciting story which rings true. The 
setting is delightful and convincing ; the characters sharply 
seen. There is tension and pace in the telling. The human 
values are sound. Why is it not a masterly story? It is 
difficult to say. Somehow the story is never quite big enough 
for its theme. It never catches the reader by the throat, as 
Ian Serraillier’s Silver Sword does ; it lacks too that great 
story’s noble, restrained eloquence. 


Not a masterpiece, then, but a book well-worth while, 
and with characteristic and appropriate illustrations by Edward 


Ardizzone. 
Netson, C. M. He went with Nelson. Illus. by D. 
Relf. 206 pp. 8 X 54 ‘ ‘ ‘ Harrap 9/6 


In reality this is a portrait of Nelson and his achievements 
from the time of his search for the French fleet in the 
Mediterranean to his death at Trafalgar. The fictional plot 
is slight. John Granville, orphaned son of a former lieutenant 
of Nelson’s, escapes from the drudgery of pot-boy to a 
vindictive uncle to become a midshipman. Made signal 
messenger to Nelson, he clings with leech-like tenacity to the 
post and is thus able, quite credibly, to be in close attendance 
on the great sailor throughout his three last great battles. 
Nelson, when we meet him, has already lost eye and arm but 
his greatest achievements are to come. In a clear and 
straightforward narrative we see him as he appears to his 
hero-worshipping messenger. His magnetic personality, his 
thought for the well-being of his men and his unshakable 
faith that they will serve him well are strongly conveyed. All 
is carefully checked and selected, fact related vividly as fiction. 
The author is fortunate in the pattern of his real hero’s life 
with its climax of victory and death. He makes the most 
of it. 


When reprinting the publishers should take the opportunity 
to bring the diagrams of the “Victory” and the Battle of 
Trafalgar closer to their subjects. 
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Parpozk, M. The Greek Boat Mystery. 191 pp. 
73 X 54 ‘ , Hodder 12/6 
It seems ungrs ateful to blame Mrs. Pardoe for providing 
such a good detective series that her other books are 
unsatisfactory by comparison, but Bunkle was unique and 
Mary, John and Peter are simply “all right.” Their adventures 
seem more contrived, and coincidences abound in this book, 
though there is quite a bit of suspense, if some confusion. 
Aegean cruises have been useful to mystery story authors as 
different as Alington and Blyton, and Mrs. Pardoe’s impressions 
of Greece are better communicated than theirs so that the 
book could be used as a travel guide. It rises above that level 
in portraying some of the adults, especially the English lady 
whose son has become involved in EOKA activities, but is 
otherwise recommended only where the supply of Bunkle books 
has been brought up to par. 


Price, W. Whale Adventure. Illus. by P. Marriott 


190 pp. 8 X 53 . . Cape 13/6 
Hal and Roger Hunt ‘set off on yet another high but 
unlikely adventure — this time hunting whales in an old 


fashioned way in an old fashioned whaling barque. The 
captain of the barque is old fashioned too — in an exaggerated 
fashion it would seem for he is brutal and cruel in the extreme 
and presents too black a picture even for those less enlightened 
days. The author seems to have a lust for horror and crude 
detail and this book like some of his others is full of it, 
wrapped up with plenty of facts about whaling in old and 
modern days. The author must believe that facts so parcelled 
will attract and excite but it seems a pity to encourage such 
sadistic interest. Both old and present day methods are 
brought into the story but they do not fit comfortably together 
and the result is artificial while the old time brutality becomes 
even more incredible by the close sharp contrast with the 
present. The juxtaposition of the two also leads to a 
disappointing climax. The story is competently and _ racily 
told, the production is attractive and the illustrations lively 
and descriptive. 


Rartrery, G. Grey Lance. Illus. by M. Gill 
192 pp. 73 X 5 ‘ ‘ ‘ Bodley Head 10/6 
The general plan of Grey Lance does not differ much 
from the usual scheme of stories of the taming of some coveted 
wild creatures by a boy of determined nature and unusual 
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opportunity, but the subject is perhaps outside the usual scope 
of such books. The Grey Lance of this story is a wolf who 
loses his family and is himself caught in a trap which he drags 
far away from the scene of disaster until he meets Don Murray, 
a youngster who has been allowed to go off on a short hunting 
trip at the family’s summer cabin. Slowly but surely the wild 
one, who has apparently some of the domestic dog in_ his 
ancestry, is won over, first to acquiescence and then to 
co-operation with human needs. Even then, however, the 
triumph is not complete, for the dog and his new master have 
to convince their neighbours and their community that Lance 
is a man’s dog once and for all. The story is told with 
patience and with a good deal of humour but the illustrations 
hardly matter. 


Rispon, D. H. S. The Zoo satel Illus. 106 pp. 
83 X 63 : E.S.A. 9/6 
The author of this book is the General Manager of the 
Dudley Zoo and obviously has a wide and intimate knowledge 
of this work. He succeeds in conveying an interesting all 
round picture of the organisation and administration of a zoo 
and of the various duties of a keeper as well as all kinds of 
information about the large variety of animals housed there. 
There are many interesting photographs and the text is clear 
and simple enough — but it is not very fluent. There is a 
tendency to repetition and a sudden abruptness at times which 
obstructs the flow. The author is familiar with his subject 
but not with words and he thus becomes a little hampered 
and restricted when translating his wide and detailed 
knowledge into this medium. 


Stnopy, H. Both Sides of the Medal. Illus. by M. L. 
Foster. 128 pp. 74 X 5 ; ‘ Dent 11/6 
The critics of children’s books used to maintain that all 
the writers for children dealt with well-to-do families, and 
that the vast majority of our children live a different kind of 
life altogether. In more recent years the fashions have 
changed, and children’s stories have revealed that an equally 
good if not better adventure story may have for its principal 
characters members of a thoroughly decent family who do 
not possess a car, a television set, a large house or a comfortable 
bank balance. 
Hilda Sinopy is an author who not only writes to this 
pattern, but also takes the opportunity of pointing a moral. 
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In this case it is that most elderly folk deserve respect — a 
fact which seems to be forgotten by many young readers. 
Corporal Kimms is a Chelsea pensioner who shows some very 
precious war medals to the Pelham family. On his way home, 
he has a snowball scuffle with a little boy, and loses these 
medals. They are eventually recovered by the combined efforts 
of the four Pelham children, their country cousin, and many 
other friends including the pensioner’s nephew who turns out 
to be no less than a Yeoman Warder of the Tower of London. 


STREATFEILD, N. New Town. Illus. by S. Hughes 
255 pp. 8 X 5 ‘ , : : Collins 10/6 

Miss Streatfeild can write a masterly, sentimental 
tear-jerker of a story better than anyone, but New Town is 
by the doyenne of modern children’s writers, not the magician 
who gave us, fresh and sweet with the dew on it, that 
exquisite story of the Fossil family so many years ago. 

New Town is a story about the Bell family. It began 
as a Children’s Hour serial, and bears the marks of its origin. 
The instalments are terribly tidy ; the dialogue has that 
relentless brightness so characteristic of radio. It is very 
competent, exactly calculated, made to measure ; uncommonly 
readable, too. It should be enormously popular. But how 
much better Miss Streatfeild can do! The hallmark of her 
best work is its accuracy, the first hand authenticity of the 
background detail. New Town is sketchy in the extreme. 
What an odd new town it is, in setting and in administration ! 
It may be argued that without this oddness the story falls 
down ; Miss Streatfeild, however, knows better than anyone 
that the good writer does not make his setting fit his plot. 

A disconcerting feature of this book is the unconventional 
syntax and punctuation. Miss Streatfeild may feel that she 
can afford to write as she likes. Her readers however are of 
an age to learn to write themselves ; they may well choose 
her as their stylistic model, and the style of New Town is not 
the key to success in the G.C.E. ! 


Stuctey, E. Magnolia Buildings. Illus. by D. Hart 
159 pp. 8X54 . . . +=. ~~ Bodley Head 12/6 
The publisher tells us that “The author keeps open house 
for the boys and girls who live near her in Clapham, and she 
has written this book about them.” I think it would be 
impossible for anyone whose life was not closely connected 
with such families as the one in this book to write Magnolia 
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Buildings. The Berners family consists of Dad who works 
on the railways, Mum who leaves the house every morning 
at five to do her charring, Doreen who is studying for her 
“eleven plus,” “Ally” who dreams of glamour in between the 
household chores, Val and Len, two noisy young boys, and 
the rather silent Auntie Glad who slips out daily to her 
dressmaking. 

The incidents are so true to life that they must be based 
on fact rather than the whim of an author’s imagination as 
when Mum is really worried at the thought of going to 
hospital with a less attractive nightie than the other patients, 
or young Val — a gang-leader himself — who is terrified of 
the bigger gang-leader who lives in the flat below: despite 
his debonair pose, we feel Val’s mounting fear one night as 
he realises he is being followed, his agony until his front door 
is opened, and we also breathe a sigh of relief as we read: 
“There was a lovely smell of frying onions . . . He was back 
in his family. He was safe. ‘To-morrow’s battle must look 
after itself.” The strength of the family is shown when little 
Len falls seriously ill with a fever, and how though normally 
such a diverse group, they all cling together until he is better; 
and the soundness of the family is revealed when Val comes 
home with a purse he has “found,” and his mother walks 
him straight back to the police with it. Auntie Glad’s premium 
bond win may be unlikely, but it is possible, and how like her 
to spend it on a grand family holiday. 

It would have been quite easy to reproduce the phrases, 
and illustrate the customs of folk like these, and in the telling 
write a somewhat snobbish story as it were from the outside 
looking in, but Miss Stucley has avoided this pitfall and has 
produced a heart-warming factual account of a very typical 
family which is so much more than mere documentary in the 
appeal it will certainly have for many young readers. 


Stytes, S. The Battle of Cotton. Illus. by R. 

Bethers. 167 pp. 8 X 54 : ‘ Constable 12/6 
Every school child who thinks himself familiar with Kay’s 

Flying Shuttle, Hargreaves’ Spinning Jenny and Arkwright’s 
Water Frame and all the other standard references may get 

a rude as well as an interesting awakening when he comes 

to hear about these inventions and modifications in detail and 
discovers exactly how they influenced the growth of cotton 
production and finishing in this country, and what happened 

to their inventors outside the history textbooks. If the rest 
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of this new series, to be known as Revolution in Britain, 
measures up to the first in execution they will form an 
admirable store of reliable books for reading “on the side.” 
The text is lively and down to earth, the illustrations simple 
and almost self-explanatory, and the emphasis is on the human 
note throughout. The chapter on The Dark Satanic Mills, 
in particular, is a fine attempt to show in small compass the 
barbaric conditions which obtained among the early factory 
workers and their children. Mr. Styles does not forget the 
general background of the England of the times so that even 
the younger reader should have no difficulty in relating the 
stories of inventions and inventors to his general knowledge 
of the period concerned. The printers, however, must exercise 
a little more care if the series is to do real credit to its 


originators. 
Treece, H. Viking’s Sunset. Illus. by C. Price 
182 pp. 8X54... tig) .  Bodley Head 12/6 


Of The Road to Miklagard our reviewer said that the 
style was so simple that the saga was not, in the end, very 
memorable. That cannot be said of this third and final book 
in the Harald Sigurdson trilogy. The voyage begins as one 
of vengeance, but when the enemy is destroyed before Harald 
and his friends reach him, love of adventure and curiosity 
drive them forwards from Iceland and Greenland across the 
ocean to Canada and Red Indian country. The whole story 
is full of incident — strange shipwrecks, quarrels, disappoint- 
ments, pacts of brotherhood — but one by one the Vikings 
pass away and the end is disaster for all. It is all in the 
highest degree memorable. The telling often seems to evoke 
the very presence of simple, ignorant and superstitious men 
whose unbelievable courage carries them by unknown ways 
to strange lands where they meet peoples so different from 
themselves that they scarcely seem human at all. Indeed they 
themselves are regarded by the Innuits as dogs and by some 
of the Indians as white wolves. Novels of this type certainly, 
despite a few defects in the telling, bring history to life as 
no textbook can. Mr. Treece also has the good sense to limit 
the number of his novels about any one hero. 


Ure, J. Dance For Two. Illus. by R. Kennedy 
191 pp. 74X5. Harrap 10/- 
This is an ordinary little story that will inevitably appeal 
to and momentarily satisfy the young ballet fan. The author 
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is obviously well informed about the subject and manages to 
convey some of her own enthusiasm, but the vehicle of 
transference is the same old and by now rather decrepit theme 
which arouses little fresh inspiration. An English girl and 
a French boy, both Ballet trainees and enthusiasts, meet in 
England and thereafter pursue their ambitions together. There 
are too many coincidences in the story and too many clichés 
of both plot and characterisation. The illustrations by Richard 
Kennedy are probably the best part of the book and help to 
augment that element of healthy enthusiasm and interest which 
is at times conveyed by the text but so often spoiled by the 
general stereotyped treatment. 


Weir, R. The Hunt for Harry. 189 pp. 74 X 5 

Parrish 10/6 
Louella Jackson, a little coloured girl, is living in the 
house next door to the new home of the Mariot family. Her 
father has been wrongly accused of burglary, and is sent to 
prison because he cannot remember the name of a seaman 
who could provide his alibi. He sees the name of this man’s 
ship in a prison newspaper, and escapes to try to find him, 
then falls ill in a damp cellar. Louella and the Mariots 
volunteer to trace this man, which involves a chase from 
London to Gloucester and the surrounding countryside. It 
is hardly necessary to mention that Mr. Mariot has _ been 
suddenly called away on business to Moscow, and that Mrs. 
Mariot is a television actress to account for the irregular 
behaviour of their young family. It is, of course, a highly 
improbable plot, but if you are willing to grant the author that 
licence and, of course, every child will, then it remains to be 
said that the dialogue of the children is well written, and 
the saving grace is surely the fact that a family of English 
children are willing to go to such lengths for the sake of the 

unknown father of a little coloured girl. 


Weiss, H. The Young Sculptor. Illus. 61 pp. 

1i¢ X 8} , ; ‘ ; , . Kaye - 17/6 
Step by step, step by step, step by step seems to be Mr. 
Weiss’s motto in this introduction to sculpture in a lavishly 
produced How-To-Do-It book, but lest anyone should suspect 
monotony or repetition it must be said that his method is well 
worth while even though he follows it faithfully and without 
reference back in each of his sections on Lions, Heads, Figures, 
Masks, Animals, Wood Carving and Stone Carving. In any 
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case his head and tail-pieces for each section provide sufficient 
relief from monotony while the book ensures that a practitioner 
who picks on one medium or one kind of model has ail the 
rules for each case before him. In each case the author makes 
his points one by one and illustrates them one by one so that 
each should go home. Interspersed with the author’s own 
illustrations are a great many plates of famous classical and 
other sculptures which show just what may be achieved in 
the media suggested by the gifted or persevering craftsman. 
For good measure we have included sections on Mobiles and 
Constructions which should show others what opportunity 
exists for self entertainment and satisfaction in composition 
rather than verisimilitude. A lavish book, indeed, and 
something of a pity that its price will put it beyond the reach 
of all but the libraries and the enthusiast. 


FOR THE INTERMEDIATE LIBRARY 


Beatty, B. A Treasury of Australian Folk Tales 
and Traditions. 319 pp. 83 X 53 . E. Ward 21/- 
This is an interesting book because in Australia can be 
seen the process of evolution of folk lore. Most of the material 
is not from the aborigines, whose ancient tales have already 
been collected, but from the early white settlers, those bold, 
tough, often disreputable pioneers. 
A most valuable contribution to learning, therefore. Not 
a children’s book. The stories have the flatness, the lack of 
form and craft, characteristic of folk-tales collected on scientific 
principles. A few hints here and there might be taken up 
as material for children’s: stories ; children themselves are 
unlikely to read the book which is long, artless and 
typographically forbidding. 


DE SELINcourT, A. Six Great Playwrights. Illus. 

192 pp. 74 X 43 : ‘ Hamish Hamilton 12/6 
It is an over-simplification of Professor de Selincourt’s 
achievement in this volume merely to say that he has “done 

it again.” Six Great Playwrights is not an imitation of Six 
Great Poets in the same series; it is a reassessment of 
Sophocles, Shakespeare, Moliére, Sheridan, Ibsen and Shaw 
which bears the same stamp of authority and balanced 
judgment as the earlier book but is entirely original in manner 
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and approach. Particularly admirable is the chapter on 
Sophocles for the way in which it contrives to reveal the 
contribution of that dramatist to the development of drama 
within the framework of the limited form and the immense 
religious significance of the dramatic festivals of his time. 
Every reasonable teacher of English Literature will be 
grateful for the chapter on Shakespeare in which such an 
authority propounds the realistic view that Shakespeare wrote 
his plays as commercial propositions while at the same time 
revealing the astonishing depth of his achievement in terms of 
character and motive. Moliére is a French writer of whom 
every student of literature should know something and Professor 
de Selincourt presents him for what he is, a_ practical 
playwright and actor who set out to entertain and learned 
to comment on life. The inclusion of Sheridan might occasion 
some surprise, as might the omission of Wilde, but one cannot 
have everyone in a book of this compass and Sheridan's 
contribution to the technique of drama was perhaps more 
significant than Wilde’s though neither produced quality in 
bulk. Anyone who attempts to explain Ibsen is on a sticky 
wicket but the author plays the bowling here as elsewhere with 
the utmost clarity and good sense. Shaw was bound to be 
included and one is grateful again for the realistic view put 
forward among others that while Shaw had many weaknesses 
in the dramatic sense one must always remember that he did 
make people think, both about themselves and about the point 
and purpose of a play. One can only say that one now awaits 
with a certain amount of impatience a further book from this 
author on the prose writers other than novelists who have 
made their significant contributions to the main stream of 
English literature. 


Hucues, D. Let’s Have Some Music — A Guide for 
Young Music Lovers. Ullus. by Haro. 140 pp. 
8}? x 53 ; P ‘ ; , Museum Press 12/6 
The title of this slight and frankly rather inadequate 
book is correct, but the sub-title is not, for it is not for 
music-lovers, but an attempt to entice the musically unaware 
towards enjoyment of music. As such it displays too obviously 
a sympathy for “popular” music but does not avoid the over 
simplifications necessary in giving a picture of the development 
of music over the ages. The text is very like the joky pictures 
by Haro ; it confuses lightheartedness with lack of seriousness. 
The author admits that writing books about music is not a 
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very good way of making people enjoy it, for that is done 
solely by listening to — and eventually taking part in — 
music of one sort or another ; and this prompts the question, 
why did the author write the book ? To which, though he 
is obviously knowledgeable, fair and keen, there is no good 


answer. 
Lairp, H. anp C. The Tree of Language. Illus. by 
E. Metzl. 216 pp. 8 X 5 : ‘ Faber 13/6 


For some time there has been room for a general book 
about the adventure of language to present in a style more 
acceptable to modern readers the material and comment of 
Ernest Weekley’s The Romance of Words, for those who 
cannot yet cope with the scholarly approach of a Bradley in 
The Making of English. The Tree of Language certainly 
goes a long way towards meeting that need. In a carefully 
written introductory section the authors outline the well- 
supported theories of the origin of the spoken word and its 
main branches of development, the main branches of language 
with a careful explanation also of the ways in which spelling 
came into being, the invention of printing, the formation of 
names and some of the odd things that happen to words in 
the hands of their users and mis-users. The second two-thirds 
of the book is taken up with paragraphs devoted to sample 
words which have interesting histories. The purpose of this 
section, and it should go home to readers, is to show how 
much fun, apart from information, may be derived from the 
study of words with the aid of easily available sources. The 
illustrations serve a triple purpose of demonstration, illustration 
and breaking up of the text of what is, after all, a serious and 
sometimes solid book. 


Martin, N. Jean Behind the Counter. Illus. by 

J. Charleton. 145 pp. 73 X 54. . Macmillan 9/6 
Less satisfactory in every way than Grey’s Pat MacDonald; 

Sales Assistant, this book contains a few useful anecdotes but 
gives little idea of the training or daily duties encountered 
by a new department store clerk. Jean is scheduled for 
in-service classes, outside lectures and exams, but their content 

is not given, and most of the space is devoted to her off-duty 
recreations. Many girls read career books simply as light 
romances, but there is no point in buying such a book unless 

it prepares readers for more of the hazards of any first job, 
and helps them to understand the difficulties and rewards of 
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any occupation, whether they intend to “take it up” or merely 
to use the services of others who have taken it up. 

With far too many career books on the market, this 
well-meaning but inadequate introduction can be skipped 
without a qualm. 


Snook, B. Learning to Embroider. Illus. 112 pp. 
84 X 54 7 ‘ , Batsford 15/- 


This is a very interesting and well illustrated and 
produced book, but it is definitely not for the absolute novice. 
The main emphasis is on the history of embroidery — where 
much interesting information is economically given — on 
design where many valuable and easily adapted ideas are 
suggested — and on suitability of materials, threads, style of 
embroidery used and so on. ‘The author expressly states that 
actual working diagrams are reduced to a minimum because 
there are many books which give them clearly and the 
bibliography mentions all the more important of these books. 
In any case the scope covered here is far too extensive to be 
very detailed. 

Practically every type of embroidery is reviewed, with 
suitable illustrations, and the student who already knows 
something of the subject can choose the type she wishes and 
with this book and the relevant recommendation in the 
bibliography, should be able to succeed in her efforts. Most 
of the known stitches are illustrated here but either a teacher 
or a more detailed stitch book would be needed by the 
beginner, even for such simple matters as patchwork and 
broderie anglaise. With this reservation, this book may be 
recommended as a valuable addition to any library of books 
on embroidery, giving, as it does, fascinating scraps of history 
and lively and provocative help in design ; particularly intended 
for students advanced enough to be studying the G.C.E. 
syllabus. 


SuTTon-VanE, S. The oe of Eyes. Illus. by A. 
Ravielli. 173 pp. 8. x3 ‘ Phoenix 12/6 





“Fascinating” is the only word to apply to this account 
of the evolution and development of the human eye and the 
part it has played in man’s superiority over other creatures 
of the Earth. At the same time it is no book for the uninitiated; 
a certain elementary knowledge of zoology must make the 
book easier reading even for the enthusiastic ’teenager. The 
author, on the other hand, claims to be a layman so that he 
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nerely is patient and selective in his text, sketching lightly, at times, 
, the weightier scientific detail in order to keep clear his main 
,, this story based on what he calls “provocative facts” in order to 
cipped tempt the curious further along the path of the study of the 
miracle of vision and the refinements of perception. The book 

ought to stimulate thought and inquiry ; it deserves to. 

15/- 


Taytor, M. Railways as a Career. Illus. 128 pp. 
1 and maxS . . ww hl Ce 12/6 


pat Tane Down-to-earth, practical, useful: these are the impressions 





where left after reading Mr. Taylor’s book. He writes a_ brief 
_ survey of how the railways developed and what they hope to 
= = do in the future ; he describes the organisation and working 
le of systems of British Railways. The bulk of his book he devotes 
*s that to details of the many different careers, their prospects and 
rwre attractions, showing clearly how a school-leaver can set about 
_o finding the right opening to a railway career. 
feos . Only an expert could challenge the accuracy of Mr. 
Taylor’s information ; a check against the Central Youth 
th Employment Executive’s Choice of Careers Pamphlet No. 88 
Mei which deals with the same subject reveals no discrepancies. 
es and Wituams, G. Instructions to Young Model Makers 
in the Illus. 124 pp. 8% X 53 . . Museum Press 12/6 
Most This is a very concise and comprehensive book of 
teacher instruction dealing with all kinds of model making, from simple 
by the models in paper and cardboard to much more complicated ones 
k and in wood and metal. It also includes working examples of such 
nay be things as houses, boats, aeroplanes, railways, theatres, animals 
f books and people. There are many excellent diagrams, a number of 
history interesting photographs, and a good bibliography and index. 
itended There seems a tendency to rush from simplicity and many 
G.C.E. diagrams to complexity and not so many diagrams, but this 
is the impression of a reviewer and may not be that of a 
practising student. There is certainly plenty of stimulation 
12/6 here and ample sound, practical, detailed advice to direct and 
a_~—~ further initial inspiration. 
and the @ Zinxin, T. Rishi. Illus. by D. G. Valentine 
reatures 188 pp. 8 X 5 , ’ Methuen 12/6 
litiated ; I feel that Rishi i is really a book for adults. Children 
ake the in their teens will be interested in the background, but they 
r, The are unlikely to let themselves accept such a very small hero. 


that he It is, nevertheless, a very good book. 
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Rishi is a story of India in the first years of Independence. 
Rishi himself is the son of English parents but, born in India, 
he belongs to that country. The simple, largely uneventful, 
story of his childhood and of his friends, notably Abdul the 
Muslim bearer who makes himself the baby’s male ayah and § : 
slave, is most beautifully told. The book breathes truth in § ; 
every page. It gives an invaluable picture of life in present-day § ‘ 
India, and deserves a place in every school and library. Adults 
must not be disappointed, however, if children are slow to 
recognise the real qualities of the book. 
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Adults ApAMSON, J. Born Free: A Lioness of Two Worlds 
low to Collins & Harvill Press 25/- 

Of the many extraordinary stories of friendly relationships 
between human beings and wild animals, none is surely more 
remarkable than this account of how a Kenyan Game Warden 
and his wife successfully reared a young lioness and then 
returned it to its natural state. 

Elsa, the lioness heroine of this story, came to the 
Adamsons as a cub only a few days old. For three years she 
lived with them, becoming as affectionate and domesticated as 
any household pet. With much care, the Adamsons then 
introduced Elsa to the life of a wild lioness. ‘They taught 
her to kill her own food and gradually left her for successively 
longer periods to fend for herself in the bush. Now, with 
cubs of her own, Elsa is a completely wild lioness — except 
in so far as she still retains her affection for her human 
foster-parents and joyfully greets them whenever they pay her 
a visit. 

This fascinating story is beautifully presented in a volume 
enhanced by over 100 magnificent photographs. 

Strongly recommended. 





ALMEDINGEN, E. M. The Little Stairway 

Hutchinson 15/- 
This is mainly the story of the mental struggles of a 
young and scholarly Catholic priest sent to a tiny village in 
Finland when he had hoped to pursue his studies in Italy. 
The inhabitants of the village are German in origin and 
language and live a self contained existence, remote from the 
outside world though they are officially under Russian rule. 
With the Revolution and the arrival of Russian soldiers of 
the new régime, the village is first made aware of fundamental 
change and the brutal and ignorant attacks on their customs 
and their church help to forge bonds of understanding between 
them and the ascetic and previously unpopular priest. For 

older boys and girls. 
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Anprews, E. Hidden Summer. Hodder & Stoughton 16/- 
Mainly the love story of a middle-aged woman, this may 

not appeal to the young girl who regards the 30 year old as 
in the sere and yellow leaf. This apart, it is a pleasant story 
of a gentle woman, given to good works even to her own 
detriment, and a rather obstinate younger man. Actually, 
Hilary Batsford, but for her own insistence on her advanced 
age, never appears really more than a girl. There are a number 
of younger characters in the story, often crude and unbalanced, 
to whom Hilary provides a contrast, even in her naivete. There 
is a good Essex backgound though part of the scene is London. 


Avery, E. The Marigold Summer . MA. Joseph 13/6 
In this sequel to The Margaret Days the heroine, 
Barbara, leaves the country to live in Aunt Madeline’s London 
house. The ten year-old girl is puzzled and vaguely unhappy, 
the aunt being an almost unbelievably selfish and obtuse 
person and the sister Margaret an obnoxious prig and 
sycophant. The second half of the book, where Babs is in 
hospital expecting to undergo an eye operation, is much more 
credible, particularly in the surgeon’s sympathetic handling of 
the little girl. This is quite memorable and gives a fine idea 
of the devoted work of some doctors and hospitals. Suitable 
for the introspective adolescent girl. 


BALLINGER, B. S. Beacon in the Night . Boardman 10/6 

A somewhat complicated story of an attempt by several 

opposing parties to obtain a map which will lead them to 

wealth. ‘The scene is Albania and the seas around. The 

theme is up to date, with mounting mystery and suspense 

leading to an unexpected climax. The American origin of 

the book is not marked, either in language or in excess of 
violence. 15 up. 


Cotes, M. Crime in Concrete. Hodder & Stoughton 12/6 

An exciting story of detection in the hunt for an 

international gang of crooks. ‘The ace detective is Thomas 

Elphinstone Hambledon and the scene moves from Stepney 

where a murder is attempted in circumstances which seem 

to connect with Foreign Office investigation. Hambledon goes 

to France and in company with a tramp hunts the killers. 

The experienced reader will no doubt guess some of the 
outcome, but this in no way spoils the story. 
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